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ONION SEED 


Seys one of the oldest 
dealers in Boston * The 
best onions that come into 
‘Dis market are raised be 
ween Boston and Newbury 
ort, and they fetch the bert 
price, I beve just the kind 
of teed these farmers plant, 
raleed ch Wy seed farm, 
rigot eamong them, from 

‘ted onions. Toe differerce be 
cro talsed from such seed and 
ifertor onions will average fai 
nel, while an increase of but « 
id more than pay the difference 
wo lote of seed. My seed cate 
J.J. 8. @REGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass 
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enables me to guarantee you the 
m the best hardwood district of 
fine'y screened, or can ship them 
»val on arrival of cars, to reliabie 
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keeper’s method will give him most mis- 
leading !nformation. But as he feels a 
comfortably filled pocketbook he knows 
shat his year’s farming has paid. 

Toe other business principle is to study 
what the farm is capable of doing under the 
a best — ee and so farasis possible 

crowding it up to that high standard. This 
Publisners and Proprietors, tem of cropping, and it always means get- 
| ting out of the old rats in which so many 
4. N. DARLING, Secretary. farmers like always to move, because it 
ISSUED WEEKLY AT requires less exertion to gu on in the ruts 
NO. 3 STATE STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


ppcial Organ of the N. B. AgrioulturaliSooctety 


than it does to get out of them. It should 
be the busiaess of every farmer to 
learn what his farm is best capable 
of producing, and to set himself to grow- 
ing that which will give the greatest 
q profit. Caution is needed in this. It is 
150 Nassav StREET, NEw YORK (CiTY/| petser to begin with a small experiment and 

TERMS: increare that which proves itself most 
99.00 per annem, — $2.80 if net profitable. All our old Siate farmers have 


New YorE Office, 





paid in advance. Postage free. Single copies 
8 cents 

go paper discontinued, except at the option of the 
proprietor until all arrearages are paid. 

al persons sending contributions to THE 
PLOUGHMAN for use in its columns must sign 
their name, not necessarily for publicati on, bu 
as a guarantee of good faith, otherwise they wil 
be consigned to the waste-basket, All matter 
Intended for publication should be written on 
note size paper, withjink, and upon but one side 

Qorrespondence from particular farmers, giving 
ibe results of their experience, is solicited. 
Letters should be signed with the writer’s real 
name, in full, which will be printed or not, a 
ibe writer may wish. 

fus PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to ad 
vertisers. Its circulation is large and among the 
most active and intelligent portion of the com 
unity 
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Making the Farm Pay. 


It bas Deen often sald and truly that one 
of the chief difficulties in making farming 
profitable is thas farmere less than aoy 
other class construct their farming opera- 
tions on business principles. By this is not 
meant that they do not keep an elaborate 
set of doc ks, showing jast what crops have 
cortand how the income from the farm is 
made, and also what has been done with it. 
That \s the schoolmaster’s idea about apply- 
ing business principles to farming. It is 
entirely fallacious. Booksof farm accounts, 
w far as showing what crops bave cost, are 
almost necessarily deceptive if they try to 
go into details. Oaly the erudest kind of 


had to giveup growing corn and the smal! 
grains as their best reliance. Most of them 
now makefar morein growing poultry or 
fruits of all kinds than they ever could have 
done with the old-fashioned rotation of 
corp, grain, and occasionally some hay or 
some potatoes to sell. 

There are thousands of farmersnow plod- 
ing alopg inruts who should get ont of 
them. They own their land and it is their 
own fault if they do not make it produce 
the largest profit that in any way they can 
get from it. 





Points of Success in Fruit 
Culture. 


There is a general consensus of opinion 
among good fruit growers that there is 
profit in the business if conducted properly, 
but not more than every other man really 
follows the business with a just conception 
of its needs. While local differences may 
ms ke roles and advice concerning crops and 
meshods of culture inapplicable for all 
sections, there is, neve:theless, cert in ad- 
vice that will be of service all c er the 
country. To go into these points of success 
in detail it is necessary in the first place to 
give not only good tillage to the fruit 
trees and bashes during the growing 
season, but intelligent and wmethodi. 
cal cultivation. Lot the experience of 
one year teach something that wii! 
make the work of the next more satis- 
tactory. Good cultivation means also good 
fertilization, which can best be done by 
planting forage crops in the late samm 
and covering them ander in the sprip 


Such green crops help to keep the Jaud| |’ 


warm in winter, and improve the mechani- 





estimate can be made of what remains after 
fertil'zars have been applied to make one 
crop, to enrich the soll for futare crops. | 
Qalie often the best farmers purposely grow 

some crop which they know will not itself | 
be profiiable, ia order to get their land | 
seeded with grass or clover for the benefis | 
this will insore to other crops in the same’ 
rotation. Quite often, too, the crops that | 
could be soid forthe most money are set | 
aside because too exhaustive or because | 
they do not farnish the roagh feed to be fed | 
on the farm, and thas be turned into manure 

to preserve ite fertility. 

Thas in New England and other Eastern 
States the corn crop grown for its grain 
btysmoch less than potatoes, roots of all 
Kinds and other easily growa vegeta>ier. 
Yet sogreat isthe gain from feeding corn 
fodder to stock, that thousands of farmers 
stow field corp, not for the grain that it 
faroishes, bat rather for the incidental ad- 
Vactage of feeding both grain and fodder. 
it the farmer bas good stock and is a skiliul 
feeder, as he looks at the large manure pile 
in pring which his winter feeding of stock 
has made, he conclades that whether the 
corn and the clover he grew to make this 
@aocure pile paldin any other way or not, 
Waid pay in making his land fitto grow 
other crops that will greatly increase bis 
fatore profits. This is sqaarely opposed to 
the bookkeeping theory of applying busi- 
best pricciples to farming, that requires a 
Profit on each crop each year as the stand- 
ard of success. 

Bat Is this really applying business prinel- 
bles to the production of farm crops? All 
Mercantile men are often subjected to 
losses, which they accept as an inevitable 
reealt of business far more readily than 
does the average farmer. It is one of the 
Worst results of the bookkeeping system of 
conducting farming operations that the 
farmer sapposes he knows just what all 
that he produces has cost him. As he feels 
bound by his rules to make some profit on 
every product, he fixes his price often far 
above the market value, and often holds on 
= what the article has co:t him antil 

's deterioration has made it unsalable, ex- 
—* ‘Spree far below what he could 

‘ve bad one or two years defore. Ia every 
Delahdorhood will be found such farmers, 


— ato holding their grain or other farm 
ye ‘8 antll they can secare their price. 


—* ‘chant or manufactarer does this, for 
= can afford it. Ogcasionally grain or 
. Crops may be held until the price 
— ‘round’? to the farmer’s demand, 
— 8 ~ seldom occurs that it does not 
* parr and loss of interest as com- 
ute ; * what the produc} would have 
— criginally. This is a large country, 
other o = Products are in competition with 
- od poirlo⸗ that produce the same. 

eye aré two important business 
ey abought to be applied to farm 
are 7 O much more generally than they 
te — ret of these is to do all possible 
— Prodaction cheaper. This with 
the ame. be done by underdraining 
Then —* making it as fertile as possible. 
Will grow land can be easily worked and 
— crops that ought always to sell at 

profit. ‘The farmer who has his land 
ned and mapared need never 
Sha et Rimself abont the book keeper’s 

nding out jast how much each crop 


cal conditions of it. Trees and tender vines 
and bushes need malching in winter, and 
this should be done after some system that 
will make it simple but effective. A grower 
of large quantities of fruits must have work 
of this kind so systematized that it can be 
done with the regularity and swiftness of 
a machine. 

When the growing season comes the or- 
chard must be ‘protected from the worms, 
blights, mildews and other pests. There is 
no half-hearted work that will do this, bat 
every ounce of poison used in spraying 
should be for a purpose and intelligently 
applied. A good deal of money is wasted 
in spraying the same, as considerable is 
thrown away in applying fertilizers. If 
you do not know what the spraying is for it 
in better to leaveit alone until you do. Study 
and observe the work of cthers. There is 
no question more importapt to fruit growers 


\than that of thinning out the frait. It 


is hard for some people to pull off frait,tha 
might be sold at a profit. But the era of 
poor fruit has gone by forever, and to 
secure first-class fruite it is necessary to 
thin out many from every tree. By rigidly 
applying such a system, one is bound to get 
fancy fruits that will command the highest 
market prices. These fancy fruits are 
the ones that make the profits in 
the best markets. If we spend as 
mach time in raising fancy fruits 
as we do in cultivating inferior kinds we 
will surely find a way to make something 
more tian a living. Fancy fruit packed 
and marketed properly will always find 
purchasers even when other fruit is a drag 
in the market. Sometimes it is necessary 
to find special markets for such products, 
but in the end our reward will more than 
repay for the energy given to the work. 
Cc. L. Backus. 
Pennsylvania. 





All vegetable growth requires warmth, 
not merely to prevent chilling and destroy- 
ing new growth, but it also requires some 
warmth in the soll to enable the roots of 
plants not only to grow, bat to take on and 
appropriate the mineral and other plant 
food which the soil contains. A very few 
of the lowest order of plants will make 
some growth at very low temperature. The 
lichens and ferns are of this class. They 
have small value for nutrition. So have 
most of the mosses, though in the far North 
there is grown in the brief arctic summer a 
kinu of moss which furnishes plentifal feea 
for the reindeer and mask ox, which innabit 
those regions. 

All farming operations in early spring and 
at other times of the year are directed to the 
end of warming the soll in spring as early 
and as thoroughly as possible. We plow 
and stir the soil with various implements, 
not merely to loosen it for the reception of 
seeds, but also to enable the warmer air of 
spring to enter and warm it. In plowing 
especially this ie the case. We turn to the 
surface, sollthat has been unwarmed except 
as heat may come from beneath, and with 
the surface soll we turn under some vegeta- 
tion, some partly decomposed vegetable 
matter, and also a great amount of warm 
air that is imprisoned under the sod. This, 
especially if some stable manure has been 
tarned under, sets the whole organic matter 





008 
. He probably knows that the bock- 


in the soil to fermenting, and this generates 





oar Donic asid gas, which is one of the best 
solvents of plant food thet is known. As 
the seed germinates more heat is given out, 
and also more of thie solvent gas. Of course 
the tendency of heat is torise through the 
mass of soll turned ander with the furrow, 
not only warming but drying it as well. 

All the cultivation after plowing in early 
spring should be with either the disc harrow 
or the spring-tooth harrow, which tears up 
the furrow and lets it fall light!y back, mak- 
ing the soll mach more permeable to oatside 
air than before. The roller or the straight- 
tooth drag which press the soil down in- 
stead of lightening it are all right for late 
summer and fall seeding, but they have no 
place in preparing for either spring grain or 
such summer-hoed crops as corn and pote- 
toes. We have known a stone-boat drawn 





across @ newly plowed cornfisid make the 


of the’plant food needed to nourish the | gist of the Maseachusetts Agricultaral Col- were in the rape ate 1386 pounds of qorn 


grass. In the selection of grasses above 


‘lege, or of ex-Seocretary of Agriculture | 


and 690 pounds of shorts in the same time, 


Mason Sand D xon’s Line, Kentucky Bine William R Sassione, who have been ta· and gained 853 pounds. Oae-third of an 


arase is well suited. Farther south it is not | 


so good. -In choosing a grass, though, one 
must be governed largely by local condi- 
tions, but the aim should be to geta kind 
which will grow wel), last well and look 
well throughout the spring and summer 
months. 

It is just as necessary to fertilize lawns 
as field crops. Grasses need the same ele- 
ments of plant food, namely, nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash. It is bet er to 
supply such in the form of chemicals, as 
these are more concentrated and easier to 

notto mention that they are less 
offensive and not unsightly in appearance. 
Stable manure is a splendid fertilizer for 
grass, but a lawn covered with this product 
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corn along its track much poorer all through 
the season than it was on either side. It 
pressed down about five feet in width, and 
corn rows ran in the same direction, so it 
injared two rows. in all other respects 
these t#o rows had the same treatmertas 
the land on either side, yet any one ridiog 
beside the field could easily see that these 
two rows were poorer than the rest. 
Underdraining to remove surplus water 
from the subsoil, and cloveri g toallow its 
roots to go into the subroll, are after all the 
best ways to make land warm. Tae under- 
drain does more than take off surplus 
water. If made deep enough it often taps 
internal springs below the line that frost 
ever reaches, and thas brings up some of the 
earth’s interior heat. This is not at all in- 
consistent with the fact that a very wet soll 
after it has been deeply underdrained 
freezes much more deeply than it ever did 
before. In swamps or other places where 
water is always on the surface, and the soil 
is always satarated,frost does not penetrate 


keepe it from affecting the wet soll below. 
This remains ocld long after the frost has 
gone out above, as it is usually filled 
with vegetable matter, which in contact with 
cold water creates humic acid, which is a 
rank poison to all but the lowest vegetable 
growths. Itisthe pressure of humic acid 
in the soil that tarns vegetation brown and 
often rots the roots of corn or other grain 
exposed to it. What such land needs is 
deep underdrains to draw off surplus water. 
Then follow this with clover grown for two 
years, whose roots will strike down into the 
subsoil, unlocking the stores of mineral fer- 
tility there stored, and creating nitrogen in 
the nodules which they will develop near 
the surface. Tais rapidly deepens the soil, 
enabling it to hold a great deal more moist- 
urethan before without becoming so satu- 
rated that frost will not penetrate it, thus 
etill farther increasing its capacity for 
holding water, and preventing the severe 
droughts to which all undrained lands are 
exposed. 


— 


Treatment of a Lawn. 


Nothing adds more to the appearance of 
a home than a neat, well-kept lawn. It is 
within the range of possibility for every 
house owner to securea good stand of grass, 
and to keep the growth strong and healthy 
by a line of treatment which is by no means 
difficult. The first essential is to have a 
well-prepared bed. A good plan is to make 
a compact bed of clay and then improve this 
by top dressing. Nothing is better for this 
parpose than raw ground bone. This will 








serve as bedding, and also farnish some 


very deeply. A sheet of ice and frozen mad ; 


in early sp' ing does not look especiaily in- 
viting. Again, in using stable manure there 
is always a possibility of foreign weed seeds 
being introduced, the growth of which de- 
tracts from the appearance of the lawn and 
makes trouble in eradicating them. 

The simplest fertilizer for a lawn Js a 
mixtare of ground bone and muriate of pot- 
ash, say, about four parts of the former to 


‘one of the latter. The mixture may be ap- 


plied at the rate of five pounds per square 
rod, and then worked well into the soil. 
After this mixture has been applied, a sim- 
ple after-fertilization treatment will greatly 
improve the growth of the grase, and give 
it that rich, dark green color which isso 
desirable in lawn culture This consisis 
simply in light top dressings of ni- 
trate of soda, say one-half pound per 
square rod, at successive periods. The 
first dose can be put on just after the grass 
starts to grow in the spring, and if used im- 
mediately preceding a rain, the effects wil) 
be visible within 24 hours. Two more 
doses can be made at periodical intervals. 
If the nitrate be mixe4 with several times 
its bulk of fine, dry earth, the dis tribution 
is greatly facilitated. Regular mowing 
withalawp mower is necessary, and the 
fertilizer treatment recommended should be 
followed annually. 
Grorer K. WILSON. 





The Gypsy Moth Investigation. 


The interest which the dally papers of 
Boston took in the investigation of the 
gypsy moth commission, whilethe evidence 
of those opposed to the appropriation 
was being given, died out very quickly 
when the other side began to bring in 
evidence. They published in full the evi- 
dence of former employees who had been 
discharged for idleness, Incompetency and 
drunkenness, when they made haste to tel! 
how they managed not to earn the money 
paid them by the State; the evidence 
of experts, who, oever baving seen 
a gypsy moth, thought they could not be 
exterminated ; that of those who thought it 
very strange that new colonies were dis- 
covered by those living in the vicinity, and 
whose trees were being defollated, instead 
of by the employees of the commission, who 
were working m!les away, and of those who 
suspected that new colonies might have 
been planted by the employees (a State 
prison offance) to prolong their job. 

Bat when it came to the evidence of 
parties whose orchards and shrabbary had 
been killed, and gardens destroyed by the 
gypey moth caterpillar before tbe commis- 
sion began work, or the evidence: of an 





expert like Professor Fcroai¢, Eatomolo- 


miliar with the work from the first, and, 
who have no pecuniary interest in it, and 
never have had, the papers had no room for 
it. 

Now it is said thatthe committee under | 
the leadership of its chairman, who was 
well known as an opponent of the appro-| 
priation, will report a bill placing the work | 
in the hands of the town and cities infested, 
the State to repay to them 50 per cent. or 
one-half the money so spent. If they do 
the work as some of them expend their 
highway appropriations, we shall see all 
the loafers, cripples and others who would 
have to be supported by the town if they 
were not kept at work, employed in the 
gypsy moth business, and we veature to ray 
that the work will be very poorly done, and | 
thatif suchan experiment continues two. 





acre of rape proved nearly equalto 710 
pounds of corn and 352 pounds of shorts. 

In another experiment of a similar char- 
acter with grade CaesterWhiites, in seven 
weeks 19 hogs consumed eix-tenths of an 
acre of rape, and those given no rape ate 
886 pounds of corn and 444 pounds of shorts, 
an‘ gained ten pouads more than the rape 


| fed hc g+,or about a half poundeach. These 


two trials averaged indicate that an acre of 
rape is nearly equal to 2657 pounds of grain, 
and would feed 30 hogs about seven weeks, 
with as much grain as they would eat with 
it. In this seven weeks that where first 
began should be grown enough for them to 
turn intoagain. The hogs on rape seemed 
more thrifty than those on grain alone. 


If the calf is destined for beef, feed it 





years, the 50 per cent. that the State will be | liberally and have it ready to sell another 
called upon to pay will bea larger amount | winter as baby beef. Give grain and good 
than the appropriation now asked for. | sound grain twice a day, only being careful 

We are giad to know that one of oar con- not to increase the dally ration too rapidly, 
gressmen is exerting himself to procurean, nd not to overfeed at any time. lt will 
appropriation from the Ualted States to pay to feed some grain next summer at 
assist Massachusetts in exterminating this | least oncea day, and it is best at night, 
pest, which, if neglected, is a menace to the | even while on grass, and while it may not 
agticaltaral interest of the whole country, eat much while pastures are good, as soon 


andto New England first ofall. We hope 
he will succeed, and in the meantime we 
favor the plan or suggestion of Hon. J. J. 
H. Gregory, the veteran gardener and seeds- | 
map, that all land owners should co-operate 
inthe work by trying to exterminate any 
small colonies on their own grounds, and 
even think in villages and thickly settied 
localities they might be trusted to care for 





asthey fail increase the grain, and we 
think corn meal is the best and ches pest 
fattening food. 

Bat for the calf that isto be a dairy cow 
avold corn meal. Use bran or oats or a 
mixtare of them. Never let it get either fat 
or lean, but try to keep up what we could 
call in a horse or an ox a good working con- 
dition. If a heifer is allowed to get fat 


them unless they come in too large num-/| before calving she will always have a taen- 
bere. M. F. Ames. dency to tarn her feed into fat instead of 
o> Into milk, and into tallow instead of batter 
Live Stock Notes. tat. The treatment during the first two 
| Ata meeting of sheep breeders in Belfast, | ears has much to do in determining what 
Me., last fall, Mr. O. P. Allen of Palmer, | the animal will be hereaftr. 
Mass., told of a farmer who hired a pasture, Shall it be the lean, pot-bellied, rough- 
which had long been used for cattle, and | beired sort that will be worth less money at 
stocked it with 30 sheep, which was all it|* Year old than it was at month old, or 
would keep. Tne next year he kept 60, Shallitbe a strong, vigorous, healthy and 
and the third year 90; the increased feed  *hrifty animal, whether steer or heifer, that 
being due wholly to the presence of the you can see grow every day after it is turned 
sheep. Wedo not doubt the truth of the to pasture, and that at two years old will be 





story, but it would have been easier to 
believe it if he had told that the sheep of 
each year had, as all good sheep should 
have, a little grain,and in winter both grain 


in the pasture. 
Possiply it may be true that this improve. 
ment in pasture land could be made with- 


bat we should not expect it, and would not 
\ try to get it in that way, as we believe it 
good economy to feed sheep liberally even 
when on a hired pasture. 

Another spesker said that he had experi- 
enced no trouble from dogs, which seem to 
scare many people away from sheep breed- 
| ing, since he began to use a bell on his flock. 
With one belia flock of 50 ewes was ern- 
tirely immune from attacks of dogs. We 
would prefer more belle than that, but 
| should not think it necessary to go to the 
| extreme of our Western breeders, who put 
| bells on three-fourths of the flock. 


_ FF. B. Mamford of the Missouri Agricalt- 

oral College says they fed eight lambs 84 
days, curing which time they consumed 
$014 pounds of ensilage, 536 pounds of hay 
448 pounds of oats and 224 pounds of bran. 
Toey gained during this time 240 pounds in 
weight, or 24 pounds per head jeach week. 





eral years, andhas not observed a siagie 
case of ill condition, disease or death resu't 
ing from it, and he thinks it especially val- 
uable in promoting}and maintaining a full 
flow of milk for the young lambs. Some 
sheep do not eat it readily at first, but after 
a few trials they areas well pleased with it 
as any animal. 


Prof. I. P. Roberts gives as a formula 
for mixing grain ration for fattening lambs, 
corn meal and wheat bran 100 pounds each, 
oil meal 20 pounds, peas 30 pounds, oats 50 
pounds. Mix and feed from one-half to one 
pound a day per head. If clover hay is fed 
wholly orin part, there should be more 
corn given, and less peas and oats, but the 
above is about right when shredded corn 
fodder or dry hay ise used. He gives no 
directions for aration of rootsto go with 


when not feeding clover hay or ensilage, if 
we could have them. 


The Daroc Jersey hog should not be con- 
| founded with the Tamworth simyly because 
it is a large, red, lonz-bodied animal. They 
have been for several years favorites in 
New Jersey and some partsof New York 
and Pennsylvania. Perhaps they are as 
near to the ideal bacon hog as any breed we 
have, as the proportion of side meat to the 
hams and shoulders is about as large as in 
the Tamworth, but unlike the latter, they 
are very small boned and fatten easily. 
They are also very vigorous and prolific. 


Daring the year ending Jane 30, 1899, 
shere were 563,000,000 pounds of bacon, 226, - 
000,000 pounds of bame, 481,000,000 pounds 
of fresh meats, 137,000,000 pounds of pickled 
meats and 711,300,000 pounds of lard ex- 
ported from the Uaited States. This is 
very nearly double the amount sent in 1895, 
and not inclading the lard it is more than 
double. lf putin carloads of 15 tons each 
this would load 46,900 cars. 


The Wisconsicr Experiment station has 
been testing the value of rave for feeding 
hogs. Two lots of the grade Poland China 
were selected, and one lot was fed liberally 
on corn and shorts, the corn baing soaked 24 
hours and the shorts given asaslop. Taoey 
‘hed as mach as they would ate and so did 
| the other lot, bat they were given access to 
a rape field, heving afresh lot every thir’ 
dey. Those on corn and shorts ats 2096 
pounds of corn and 1042 pounds of shor's ia 
76 dayr, and gained 857 pounds. Tose that 

















He also fed silage to breeding ewes for sev- -· 


this, but we would add some every day | 


better growr and better matured than the 
| other sort would be at three years old? 





Food Injuring the Butter. 


and roots,io addition to the food they found! A good deal of the winter butter comes to 


| market more or less tainted or injared by 
| the food the cows receive, and it is quite 
| essential for the success of winter dai: ying 


out any feed but that which grew there, | that these causes be remedied. In the spring 


and summer cows will often wander into 
‘low fields and swamps and eat weeds and 
| wild plants that affect the taste of the bat- 
ter. There is sometimes a strong odor to 
| itand again a decidedly bitter taste. This 
| is first noticeable in the milk and cream, 
and the process of churning does not elim- 
/inate the trouble. The only sure way to 
prevent such odors and disazreeable taste 
in the butter in summer is to root out 
all weeds and noxious plants from the 
pattare. If the latter is ina run-down 
condition, where weeds thrive and grass 
dies, it will be pretty hard to maka the food 
of the cows good enough to produce ¢xcel- 
lent mi k and cream. It will pay better in 
| such cases to rent more and better pasture 
| fiside, and sow the old one with new seed 
and fertil'z: it well, Most tainted and 
| bitter summer butter comes from farms 
where the cows are pastared on worn-out 
| grass fields. 
In the winter time, however, the dairy- 
| men cannot remedy matters so eas ly. The 
trouble comes from the food, but the latter 
is in the form of hay, which cannot well be 
| separated so that the weeds can be taken 
out. Where weeds of a disagreeable odor 
| have beea barvested with the hay the cows 
| will often produce inferior and bitter batter 
/all winter. In parchasing hay for winter 
| feed the dairyman runs qaite a risk in bay 
ing weeds that will do more harm than the 
food will do good. 


Bat it is not always the weeds that taint 
|buiter. Oae may be as carefal and particu- 
lar as possible in barvesting the hay crop, 
and yet find himself making butter with a 
decidedly bitter flavor. The cau<e of this is 
| sometimes quite difficult to ascertain. In 
| my own experience I have found that a 
| large diet of clover hay invariably affects 
the butter injariously. No matter how 
| choice the clover hay may be, 't will causa 
| the butter t> have a bitter taste if 
fed in any large amount continnaously 
through the winter. If fed in small 
quantities with other hay and feed 
and with plenty of pumpkins and 
roote, there will be no appreciable in- 
jary done to the butter. Bat clover hay is 
not a good diet for milk cows. It has really 
little usefalness for the dairyman. It would 
pay him better if it was ali tarned under the 
soll to enrich it. Next to this the feeding 
of damaged grain is the most fruitfal cause 
j of bad body in winter. Some farmers buy 
(aD damaged grain because it is cheap, but 
| they cannot afford to feed it to dairy cows. 
In nine cases out of 10 it will so injare the 
| butter that it will prove very costly in the 
| end. E. P. Smitru 
Oalo. 
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| Several foals have made their appearance 
at Reservoir Farm this spring. They are 
\strong, active chaps, and as lively as 
| GQrickets. They have a yearling there that 
|is a trotting wonder. The sire is Bell- 
chimer, the greatest-bred trotting stallion 
that lives, and the dam is Lissa B. (2.2/3), by 
Emperor Wilkes (2 20f). Joseph Middleby, 
| Jr., will campaizn Lissa B. again this sea- 
son. She should first be bred to Bellchimer. 
There ie more movey in raising sach foals 
as her yearling by Ballchimer than in cam- 
paigoing her, even if she trots in 210 or 
| better as she bids fairto do. The dam of 
L‘sea B is by Fayette Chief, a son of Mam- 
| brino King and out of the famous broo 
mare Nell, by E till Eric. ‘ 
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AGRICULTURAL, 


The Meridale Jerseys. 


Five pure St. Lambert cows, all tested 
daughters of Stoke Pogis 34, and 10 tested 
daughters of his equally great brother 
Stoke Pogie Sth, were procured as founda- 
tion cows at the Meridale Farms belonging 
to Ayer & McKinney. Oakiand’s N ra 
1488 (23 pounds five ounces), a St. Lambert 
cow by Lorne 5248, out of Pet of St. L. 5123, 
came to Meridale from Biron Von Kich- 
thofep, and wasa grand performer, though 
without any Stoke P gis blood. Later she 
was sold to J. P. Bradhury when in 
calf by Ida of St. Lambert’s Ball. 
She bas five tested daughters from 15.01 to 
21.148 (alion the Stk» Pogis cross), two of 
whion were by Ida of St. L.’s Ball and 
two by her own son, the great sire St. Lam- 
bert Boy 17408 (28 in thelist) After the sale 
she dropped a ball calf now known as Nora’s 
B. Stoke Pogie, whose sire was Ida of St. 
Lambert’s Ball. Realizing what they 
lost in parting with Oakland’s Nora, 
Ayer & McKinney purchased this bul), 
whose heifers in the herd are just begin- 
ping to come into milk. It is noteworthy 
that the dam of Oxkland’s Nora, Pet of St. 
Lambert (dam of 2), was fall sister to Kath- 
leen of St. Lambert, whose daughters 
Ida of St. L. and Allie of St. L. have pro- 
duced such wrnderful families. Mary Anne 
of St. Lumbert was the champion batter 
cow of this great tribe, but the breeding 
power which Pet of Si. Lamb rt has 
whirled down through her daughters Oak- 
land’s Nora and Diana of St. Lambert, and 
which her sister Kathleen has sent through 
her danghtereI ia and Allie, is something 
Uk: amiracie, It costs a ‘' oretty penny” 
to get Nora’s B. Stoke Pogis back, but 
his progeny should prove great. 

Ever responsive to the touch of Stoke 
Pogis, which al:o comes deeply into on 
herd through all its bulls, this cream strain 
of the tribe has been concentrated in the | 
Meridale herd, and may be trusted to prove 
valuable to breeders, whether for contina- | 








ance in similar breeding or for outcrossing | them areas largeand handeomeas any of 


Do not understand me as advocating strict | 
inbreeding or the following of that faddish 
term “pure” thisand ‘' pure” that. That 
phrase has often proved an excellent 
catch-penny with which to tempt buyers 
where it was utterly without value in re- 
lation to any successfal breeding principle. 
Ido valaea degree of inbreeding to pre- 
serve valuable prociivities that are prom- 


inent ia the common source, and, with *ffect them more than most farm products. 


cattle, inbreeding may be carried closer and 
farther than with horses, without detriment. 
Mere torm may be more intensely inbred 
than united form aod performance. The 
beef animal will therefore stand it toa 
closer and more continuous extreme than 
the dairy anima), bat the law works the 
samein the erd. While inbreeding inten- 
sifies proclivities, it is the law of oppo- 
sives in temperament that increases vitality, 
aod vitality is the steam power that pushes 
proclivity to its utmost. Proolivity ooly 
directs while vitality enforces. To discover 
crosses that will increase vitality without 
disturbing the desired proclivity is the 
height of the breeder’s art. The greatest 
example of it inthe history of the butter 
cow wasinthe St. Lumbertherd. Those 
cattle had been inbred to Victor Hago 
until it would have been competent under 
modern usage to call them Pare Victor 
Hugos. Bat did Stephens attempt to 
keep them “pure”? Notatall. He visited 
Peter LeClair’s herd in Vermont and 
bought Stoke Pogis3d. Here was a tem- 
peramental outcross to the Victor Hugo 
blood that gave enbanced vitality with no 
disturbance of the butter proclivity—a steam 
power capable of pushing the engine to its 
utmost—and fairly burst the churn. Such 
happy crosses are, in breedi:g parlance, 
called ‘‘ nicks,” and that was the greatest 
of butter nicks—far better than anything 
that ever came of “pure” breeding, in the 
fad sense of that term. 

St. Lumbert’s Cequette 4107 (16 pounds 
15 ounces, and dam of four) is another cow 
that has stamped the herd. She reaches 
back through Diana of St. L. to Pet of St. 
L, the sister of Kathleen, hence carries a 
simoilar line to that of Oakland’s Nora. Her 
dam was C quette of Gien Rouge (22 pounds 
14 ounces, and dem of three), and the next 
dam was Sweet Briar of St L (22 pounds 
10 ounces, and dam of two), out of Lily of 
St. L (14 pounds). She proved so well at 
Meridsaile thet her bull calf by Ida of St L.’s 
Ball, that hed been sold young, was repur- 
chased, and used in the herd, by name 
Ida’s Coquette Pogis 43044. He was really 
intended to tak: the place vacated by his 
sire’s death, and his heifers are liked bat 
not yet in milk in this herd, St. Lembert’s 
Coquette was bred again to Ida of St. Lam 
bert’s Ball, and produced Meridale Coquette 
64535 (17 pounds), thatin tarn produced to 
the cover of Matilda 4th’s Son, Petit 
Meridale 114837 ('4 pounds, 3 ounces), and 
Meridale Dia: a 94931 (17 pounds, 11 ouncer), 
two of the present gems of the herd. 
Sweet Ooqnette 132653 (15 pounds, 2 
ounces), Meridale D ava 94939 (17 pounds, 11 
ounces, dam of three) and Diana of Meridale 
114745 (15 pounds one ounce) are also by 
Ida ot St. Lembert’s Ball, out of St, Lam- 
bert’s Coquette, making three sisters to the 
bull [da’s Coquette Pogis still in the herd. 
This family in the first generation are 
plainer, and though not up to the standard 
of symmetry that prevails in the herd are 
great workers. Still, it wonld be pretty 
hard to beat Petite Meridale or Meridale 
Dana of a later generation in symmetry 
and finish. 

Some fanciers say that the finest model in 
the herd is Pink of Meridale 114748 (18 
pounds 10 ounces), by Matilda 4th’s Son, 
out of Meridale Rioter Pink 64°34(15 pounds 
13 ounces), by Ida of St. Lewmbert’s Ball; 
second dam, Rioter Pink of Berlin (19 
poands 14 ounces), sister to Mermaid of 
St. Lembert (25 pounds 134 ounce), by 
Stoke Pogis 34. Thiscow, as wellas macy 
others, bears out Mr. Ware’s claim of high 
merit where the blood of the two founda- 
tion balls of the herd appear in the top 
crosses. She has great length and depth of 
body, short legs, an enormous, perfectly 
shaped adder, ana good teats well placed. 

Use of the most cspacious udders in the 
herd hangs under Freda of Meridale 130606 
(16 pounds two ounces). Isawhera few 
days before calving, and it struck me that I 
had seldom seon an udder that extended 
farther forward, while at the same time 
proj oting so far back of the thighr, asin 
her case. I could wish her teats placed 
farther apart, bat they were of good size 
and shape, and altogether the milking ma- 
chinery indicated a grand worker. Sheisa 
cow of mixed breeding. Her paternal 
grandsire is Garfield’s Stoke Pogis (sire of 
31), son of Exile of St. L. (e're of 78) and 
Mollie Garfield (22 pounds, 12 ounces). The 
sire line, ther:fore, carries her back to 
Allie of St. L., sleter of Ilda of St. L.,herein 
so often repeated, 

Beauty of Meridale 114744 (20 pounds, 5 
ouvces) is a young cow that struck meas 
having a busi.ess lock. She is a daughter 
of Ida ef St L’s Ball and her dam eas 
Beauty Dee (23 pounds, 3 ounces and dam of 


two) by my old friend Eupides 4097, son of 
Dake of Darlington and Leda. 

been bunting for 
deethat was not good, but did not find it 
bere. Is will be remembered that 
Eapidee was the sice of Holyoke, 
the sire of Mr. Sweet’s “ Big Four” 
Beauty of Meridale is coming six 
years old. She is rather a small cow, 
mostly udder. With first calf she tested 
16 pounds three-fourths of an ounce; with 
second, 18 pounds 124 ounces; with third, 
she got her present mark, which she wil! 
beat in all probability. Oa her third calf 
her average milk yield for the firet seven) 
months exceeded 1000 pounds per month. 
So 1 am still hunting for that poor one close 
to Eupidee. 

1 have tried to give your readers a general 
idea of the dominant lines of breeding, bat 
as in case of the last cow mentioned, there 
are constant surprises turning up that 
diverge on outside families of great ¢x- 
cellence. There is sterling materia) here, 
in quantity and variety, and it seems a pity 
that so good a plant should be scattered. 
But the owners think that the investment 
is too large for the attention they are able to 
give it, with their business in Philadelphia 
crowding them more and more, leaving less 
time to devote to farm matters. They have 
therefore decided to sell the entire thorough- 
bred herd. Peres ©. KELLOGG. 
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Japanese Plums and Others. 


The remarkable difference of opinion 
which see ms to prevail in different parts of 
the country concerning the varieties of Jap- 
anese plums introduced into this country 
is somewhat conflicting to growers who 
have never tried them. There are coltiva- 
tors who come ont flatly against these plams, 
and maintain that few of the varieties are 
of any particular good, and that our im- 
proved native varieties are superior to 
any of those brought from Japan. Oa the 
contrary, there are plenty to show that these 
Japanese plams have been raised wita en 
tire success in this country, and that some of 


the best Calfornia plums, which for years 
past have been considered the very best ip 
existence. Whyis there such a diff -rence 
concerning this fruit? This question 
may be answered, I think, the same as 
many others relative to fruit coliure. 
Fruits, more than grains and vegetables, 
vary greatly with the soil and climate, and 
cultivation and other considerations also 


The more handsome and luscious the fruits, 
the more susceptible they .eem to be to soll 
and climate. 

It is thie determining cause which makes 
the Japanese plums a comparative failnre in 
one section and a startling success io an- 
other. Added to this matter of cl mate and 
soil is the question of difference in cultiva- 
tion. What one man considers good cultare 
another would call negleet and no culture 
at all. ln reporting upon the returns 
from Japanese plums, cons\quently the 
experiences are absolately worthless unless 
deta isgiven Toat is,the locality, nature of 
the soil, and the kind of cultivation given 
must be included in the report, and al-o a 
general description of the kind of weather 
that prevailed during the season of experi- 
ment. 

Persopvally [ have had good results with 
the Japanese plums, and they have matured 
into large, handsome, luscious fruits, which 
sold in the ma k sts as fancy fruits. They 
were in all respects as fiae as any that Cali- 
fornia growers ever produced. Bot they 
were :aised after a carefal system in whicd 
constant and almost perfect cultivation was 
given to them. They responded to culti- 
vation and fertilization better than any of 
the native sorts. They are good feeders, 
and requirea soil that will nourish them 
thoroughly. Moreover, the trees were well 
pruned. This, I learned, was a necessity 
early in my work, and after good pruning, 
thinning out of the fruits was very essen- 
tial. If you expect to raise a large crop. 
you must secept smaller fruits, but if you 
want fancy ploms forthe market, the f:uit 
must ba thinned ont on the trees when 
young. Consistent and intelligent cultiva- 
tiov, pruning, fertilization and thinnirg out 
will convince almost any frait grower that 
the Japanese plums are a great addition to 
our orchards. 8. W. CHAMBERS. 

New York. 





Dairy Iastitute at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. 


A most successful dairymen’s meeting 
was held in the stone chapel at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricaltural Oollege on Wednes- 
day,Merch 14 Prizestothe amovntof $50 
were offerea by the Massachusetts S clety 
for Promoting Agriculture for the highest 
scoring tubs of butser made by students of 
the dairy school. 

These prizes were awarded as follows: 
First p*'z», $25, to OC. W T-owof Backland, 
score 974; second prize, $15, F W. Barckes 
of Wortnington, score 97; third prize, $10, 
H.B Estonof North Roading, score 964 
The average score of all the tubs made b) 
the class was only .15 of a poiat below 
9% Taisshowingisa most gratifyi:g one 
to the friends of the Dairy School, and on+ 
that they may contemplate with jastifisbl 
pride when it is considered that any scor: 
above 93 classesas ‘‘ extras’ in the markets 
at this season. 

At the National Creamery Batter Maker: 
Arsociatior, held at L nooln, Neb., Feb. 19 
to 25, «ut of 708 tubs oaly one was above on: 
amateur score of 974. and that only half» 
point, while the highest scores of our lead- 
|ing batter S:ates were: Iowa 974, Lilinolr 
' 964. Wisconsin 9617 and Kaeneas, Nebraska 
and South Dikotea 95. Tae highest average 
score was made by Illinois, 89 65, more than 
five points below that of ovr dairy class. 
Mach creait is due to Mr. F. W. Bouska of 
lows, in+tructor in buster making, and O 
H. Leach, instractor in separating, for the 
high degree of perfection attained by their 
pupils. 

Orin L. Dougless of Soston acted as 
jadge on butter. Taeo programme consisted 
of a demonstration of the work of separat- 
log, testing and butter making at the dairy 
school and addresses in the stone chapel. 
Mr F. W. Bourka handled the topic of 
* Overrun in Butter” to the evident interest 
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showed that the variations in overrun were 
due mainly tothe water content, and ap- 
peared to have little effect on quality of 
batter. lt was clear from the way Mr 
Bourke discussed the effects of different 
methods that he is master of the art of but- 
ter making. 

Prof. W. P. Brooks discussed the ‘' Manur- 
ing of Crops of the Dairy Farm,” showing 
the manorial requirements of different for- 
age crops, and gave the results of mary 
experiments made to obtain light on the 
question. His ta'k drew out many ques- 
tions from farmers present. Following 
lanch, Mr. N. I. Bowditch of Framingham 
described the production of certified wilk at 
his Millwood farm. Prof. F. 8. Cooley 
spoke on the ‘Massachusetts Creamery,” | 
making a pleafor greater effort to avoid 
sbrinkage of product in late summer, for 
better cows, and official control of the Bab- 





cock Test. 
The number in attendance wa: about 250, 


towns and cities. Among those from ont of 


mont; A. M. Lyman of Montague; W. N. 


Smith, G. P. Smith, F O. Wailiams, 
W.L. Habberd, A. M Darling of San- 
‘erland; H. F Williams of South Deerfield; 
W. H. Wright of Essthampton; G. L. 
Wright and E. A. Clapp of Northampton; 
John M: Question and H. C Rassell of 
Hadley; L. H Smithand E P. Williams of 
Ashfield; Fra: k Trow, W S Williams, W. 
H Ward and W. Willis of Backland. 

In the evening the cfficers of the Massa. 
chusetts Sooclety for promoting agriculture 
tendered a banquet to the instructors and 
popiis in the dairy school at the Amherst 
House, 

" 4, 
Boston Exports and Imports. 


The exvorts from Boston for the week 
ending March 16 were valaed at $2 455 675 
and the imports at $1.537131, excess 
of exports $878,544. For the same week 
last year exports were $1,999 804 and im- 
porte were $1 413,587; exvess of export 
$586 217 Since Jao. 1 exports heya teen 
$21,027 478 and imports have been $17,401,- 
519, txocess of exports $3,625959. For 
same period last year «xports were $30,- 
492843 and imports were $13,023,202 
Excess of exports, $17,469641. O: the 
week’s export $2,123 647 went to England 
$13 060 to Scotland, $11,214 to Ireland, 
$46 796 to Nova Ssotia aad the Proviacer, 
$19619to British possessions in Afric, 
$15,149 to British West Indies and $18,281 
to other British possessions, $128,709 went 
to Germany, $28,108 to Rassia, $16,832 to 
Denmark, $14,611 to Sweden and Nor. 
way. $13,735 to Netherlends, $9240 to 
M qarlon and Langley, $7698 to B-igium, 
and $2135 to Tarkey in Asia. The prip- 
cipal artic’es of export were: Provisions 
$961,386, breadstaffs $235,065, live animale 
$208 924, ortton, raw, $251,604, cotton map. 
afactures $49 634, leather and mavufactare 
of sam ' $260 203, wood and manafactares of 
same $39316 iron and manufactures of 
$63,384, hardware $5025, machinery $91,271 
agricultaral imp! mut $12 583, drugs ano 
chemicals $25 269, fars $36 317, peper $14,- 
887, books $9907, Ind'a ruober manputfac:- 
ares $7036 taliow $30,466, grease $3009, 
epirite $15,077. 








Vegetabies in Boston Market. 


We find the vegetsble markets well sup- 
olied, with Southern produce more aban- 
dant, anda tendency downward on some 
varieti sof green stoff. both Southern and 
hothouse products. OU.d beets and carrots 
firm at 50 centsa box. New beets of all 
sizes from $1 to $2 25a dczan bunches. Fiet 
arnips 35 tu 40 cen 8 a box, yellow turnips 
$1 to $1.25 and white eweet German $1.25 a 
barrel O ionsin fall supply and dail at 
$1 to $1 25 a barrel, generally, though some 
fancy lote may br ng $1.50 Bermnda onions 
$2 to $2 25 acraie 8S me new bunch onions, 
ta-her sma!!, bring $2 t> $3 per bundred 
banches. Leek are 40 to 50 cents a dozen 
bunches and radish 30 cents. Cucombers 
are lower at $10 per hundred. Peppers 
higher at $5 to $550 a case. Southern 
tomatoes are varisbie in quality; good ones 
bring $2.75 to $3 25 a carrier, and there are 
some at lower rates. Hothouse tomatoes, 
40 ovntse pound. Ezg plant continues scarce 
at $4 to $5 a case. Celery about done and 
anything fa'rly good brings $10 to $i3a 





of the expert butter makers present. He 


box. Salsify, 75 to 90 centead.zan. Arti- 


many of those present coming from distant supply ¥ith but a moderate demand. Aroos 
took Gresn Mountains are 65 cents a bush-l, 
town were Francia H Appleton of Boston; | 
Francis Shaw of Wayland; N. I. Bowditch | 
of F amingham; C. M. Builend E A. Bagg | 50to53 cents for long. But little demand 
of Springfield; T M. Totman of Charle-| for sweet potatoes. Some fresh-looking 
| Jerseys in double-head barrels :bring $2.75, 
Danklee of Nort? field; A. W. Morse of 
Belchertown; W. A. Pease, Jabez New-| 
hall and J. B. Paeckard of Conway; | 
Alfred Oooley of Duaerfisid;: C. K. 





chokes, $1.25 to $1 50a besket. There is 
eome asparagus in at $350 to $4 a dozen 
Rhubarb firm at 8 to 9 cents a pound. 

Cabbages are steady at $175 to $2258 
barre), with new Southern at $3 to $3 25, 
savoy $2 barrel, and red caobage ranning 
poor at $125 a bushel box. Sprouts are 
h'gher at 20 cents a quart, and California 
caulifiowers $5a case. Lettuce is scarce 
and higher at $2 to $3 a box. Norfolk 
soinac $1.25 to $2 a barrel, and kale $1 25 
to $150 Imported endive $3 a d: zen. 
some native at $1.25. Dandelions $1 25 to 
$1.50 a busbel, beet greens at 75 cents and 
parsley $150. Fioridastring beans, choice, 
at $5 to $6 50 a crate, some poor to fair at 
$2to $4. A few peas occasionally at $3.25 
to $3.50 a case. Mashroom: 6) to 90 cen's & 
pound. Mint and watercress 75 centsa 
dozen bunches. 

Squashes are firm at $1 to $1 25 a barre! 
for fuarban, $125 for marrow and $30 to 
$35a ton for Hubbard. Potatoes in good 


Hepbrons 60 cents and Dakota Rad 55 cents. 
York State white at 55 cents for round and 


but most sales are from $2 25 to 2 50. 


May Trade in New York City. 


New York is the centre of the bay trade 
| of the country, and ever since the breaking 
| out of hostilities with Spain the activity in 
| this ma ket has been of an anusual nature. 
A few years ago, says the New York 
Times, when the trolley and cable cars 
displaced the old-fashioned horse cars, the 
hay trade was so sariously injared that 
many farmers abandoned grass and turned 
| their time snd attention to other crops 
Bat when the Spanish-American war 
broke out, the Government imm: diately 
became such a large purchaser of hay for 
the mules and horses sent to Cuba, Porto 
Reo and the Philippines, that prices ad- 
vanced rapidly. {t looked for a time as if 
-he farmers could not supply the maik ts 
with a sofficient quantity for immediate 
1e0ds. 

There has been a revival of hay farming 
as @ consfquence, and more hay is sold 
day in New York than in the palmiest 
days of the horse bef>re electric and cable 
cars were thought of for city transporta- 
dion uses. Tae Government agents form an 
important factor in the markets even today. 
immenre quantities of hay are shipped 
regularly to the Philippines, Caba and 
Porto Reo for Governmert purposes. 
Eogiand is also a good buyer here for army 
purposes in South Africa. The+xports of 
american hey are thus larger than ever 
before in the history of the industry. 

There is no reason to believe that this ex- 
oort demand will soon cease. None of the 
West Indian islands can produce a good 
quality of hay, and consequently our new 
possessions will always have to depend apon 
she hay raised in the Uasited States. The 
hay belt stops short of the tropical zone, 
aad even in our southern tier of States the 
Gnest bay has not been raised successfally 
ma large scale. One of the most important 
improvements of the South, as advocated by 
the leading State experiment stations and 
by the experts of the Dapartment of Agri- 
saltare, is the cultivation of a larger g ass 
end bay crop, and for years now elaborate 

xperiments have been condusted to ascer- 
tain the most suitable grasses for the South 
ern belt. 

The best hay brought into market is 
raised right here in New York State. The 
Western and Northwestern States are also 
z0od producers of fine hay, and the farmers 
shere ship immense quantities to this city 
While there has been a steady increase in 
the amount shipped to New York, the re- 
ceipts at Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Loals 
have decreased. This change shows that 
the present boom in hay is “ue to the ample 
export demand, for New York city’s con- 
sumption of hay ie less than in the days of 
the horse car. 

The old-style load of loose hay, which 
wound its picturesque way through the 
city, is no longer seen, and such a sight 
would cause considerable comment, The 
bay received in the city is all bald, with 
possibly a very few exceptions, and the 
style of baling is changing for the better 
allithe time. Theold bales of bay were 
packed in band presses, each vale weighing 
nearly 200 pounds, with sticks running 
crosswise at the corners. Long Island 
farmers continue to bale their hay in this 
manner today, and it can easily be singled 
out from the close, tightly baled hay that 
comes from up the State or from the West. 

















Hoods Sapsaparilla 


America’s Greatest Medicine 


Best that Money Can Buy 


Most of the hay is pressed into bales by 
steam or horse power and tied with wire. 
In this compact form a bale of much less 
bulk than the old loose bales will weigh 
from 200 to 225 pounds. Most of the hay 
received here from up the State and from 
Western points is pecked in third bales, 
weighing from 90 to 100 pounds, and in half 
bales, of from 110 to 140 pounds. As the 
bay always sells by the 100 pounds, the 
smallest form is the most popular, and is 
also the most convenient for storing. These 
smell bales can be handled mach more con- 
veniently than the heavy, bulky bales, and 
some of the finest grades of hay are packed 
in the third or half bales. 

The average daily consumption of hay in 
this city rans from 1000 to 1200 tons, ac- 
cording to the season; bat the daily aver- 
age receipts ran from 80CO to 10,000 tons. 
The difference between the consumption 
and receipts shows how much goes abroad 
orto nearby markets. Hay for export is 
made up of several grades. The cheapest 
+xported probably goes to South America 
and Mexico. Tae Government agents buy- 
ing for the army in our new possessions de- 
mand a good quality of hay, and the ship- 
ments to the Philippines, Porto Rico 
and Caba are of excellent quality. The 
smallest bales are favored by most shippers, 
and when landed in South American ports 
the native purchasers can cart the smail 
bales away on theba ksoftheir mules. The 
tall bales would not be capable of such 
easy transportation in sountries where road- 
ways wind over narrow mountain passes, 
with jast room enough for a single mule to 
pass. 

A feature of the trade in hay is in supply- 
ing live stock with food on their trip across 
the ocean. The increased shipment of cattle 
tv Earope has its distinct eff-ct on the hay 
industry, aod especially in thisclty. After 
the novelty of their strange experience on 
the sea wears off, the cattle develop an ap- 
petite that requires plenty of good hay to 
catisfy. ln order to land them on the other 
side in good condition, they are given nearly 
all the hay they will eat, and as the cattle 
steamers are notoriously slow, the animals 
munch continuously on hay from seven to 
ten ortwelve days. Every cattle steamer 
which leaves the city carries several hun- 
dred tons of hay, and very little of it is left 
by, the time the jother side is reached, un- 
less the voyage is an exceptionally easy and 
qakk one. 

in shipping horses and mules to the Phil- 
ippines and Soath Africa, the transporte 
have to load up with liberal supplies of hay, 
which are nearly always purchased here in 
New York. Horses seot from the Pacific 
Coast to the Pailippines owt the Guvern- 
ment on an average of $700 each, a good 
percentage of which must be put down to 
the price of their food. As about 30 days 
ere required for the transports to reach the 
Philippines, the supply of hay for the 
horses is enormous, and takes up more 
actaal space than the animals. 

The hey comes to New York by rall and 
boat. Statesas far west as Michigan and 
Indiana ship large quantities here, and 
from some of the newer lands in the West 
a floer qaality of hay is obtained than that 
raised in New York State, although Siate 
bay has long held the reputation of being 
the best in the mark:+t. Tae private 1 very 
stables are the most exacting in their de- 
mands for fine hay, and they take the 
cream of the output and pay accordingly 
fancy vricee for it. Prices run alitne way 
from 70 cents to $1 per 100 pounds. They 
rerely exceed the latter fisure, and seldom 
get below $14 per ton, except for inferior 
grades. 





Batter Mearact. 


With increased receipts from Northern 
points, and buyers wanting only email lots 
at present prices, the market is easier here 
by from one-balf to one centa pound, al- 
though New York and Western ma) kets 
have short supplies yet and hold to last 
week’s prices. Bast lote of assorted sizas 
Northern are 254 to 26cents Large tubs 
and Western spruce tubs 254 cents and 
Western large ash tubs firm at 25 to 253 
cents. B xs Western and Northern cream- 
ery 26 to 27 cents and dairy 24 to 25 cents 

In prints cresmery is the same, bat 
extra dairy is 23 to 24 cents. Common 
to good in prints 20 to 22 cents 
and in boxes 22 to 23 cents. Good 
creamery fi +ts are steady at 244 to 25 cents, 
and from col1 storage Jane extia is 23 to 
24 cents and Jane firsts are 21 to 22 cents, 
There is stilla fair demand for renovated 
butter at 21 to 22 cents. Dairy buiter base 
range of 16 to 18 cente for low grades, 19 to 
23 cente for N:w Yok end Vermout second 
to extra, with a little Vermont extra held 
at 24 cents, bat the bulk is sold at 20 to 23 
cents. Imitation creamery is quiet at 20 to 
21 cents and ladies at 17 to 20 cents. The 
j bbers are generally getting 27 to 28 centr 
fer tubs and 29 cents for boxes, but if not 
quite up to grade will make some conces- 
sions. 

The rece'pts of butter at Boston for the 
werk were 16772 tubeand 35556 boxes, s 
to'al weight of 809356 pouads, azaiast 
653,441 pounds the previous week and 714,- 
961 pounds the corresponding week last 
year. This shows an increase of about 160,- 
000 pounds as compared with the week 
previous, and rans ahead of Jast year. For 
this week so far the receipts are running 
bebiod, but they may come up later. 

The export« of batter from Boston for the 





week were 3644 pounds, mostly to Provin 
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BEECHAM'SPILLs 


10 cents and 25 cents, at a1) drug stores, 
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cial ports. From New York 
exported. The same repor 
Mootreal. 

The statement of the Qaing M ' 
Storage Company for the eran —* 
lows: Pat in none, taken ont 2603 : “ 
stork 4£60 tube, against 10,569 tubs mes, 
time last year. The Eastern Compony ee 
ports a stock of 574 tubs, agains; to 
last year, and witn these added the hen 
etook is 5134 tubs, against 10.62. tubs — 
timejiast year. * 


no butter wa 
© comes trom 








New York Markets. 


The supply of old potatoes is large Sta 
and Western move slowly, with g) 47 hi - 
est price for 180 pounds and MOot — 
$1.50to $1.75. Long Island in p» — 
same figures, with Maine Hebron g) 7; * 
$2.25 and Rose $2.50. New Florida ar 
$2.50 to $3.50 a barre), Havana at $3 to — 
and Bermudas $4 75 to $6 for No 1, bat not 
many above $5.50. No. 2 at $3 io 84 
Old onions plenty and weak at inst we; , 
quotations, Havana and Bermuda $1 75 to 
$1.90 a crate. There is Ssparagos frum 
Obarleston at $6 to $12 a2 dczp 
buaches, and some from California gi 
$1.50 to $2 adozan, with fair demand {o, 
both. New beets from Florida and Ber. 
muda $1 to $1.25 a crate, and from New 
Orleans at $3 to $4.50 per 100 bunohes 
Carrots, old, at $1 to $1.50 a barrel, and 
new Bermuda at 75 cents 10 $2.25 a crate 
California eanlifirwerin light supply, ang 
firm at $2 75 to $3 25a crate. Old Cabdages 
$4 to $6 a handred; new at $150 to $2.54 
crate from Florida, and $1.75 to $2.2; 
from Charleston. California celery 25 
to 75 cents m dozan roots, Some 
from Florida at $1.50 to $4 a@ case of 
foar to 12 dozen. Ezg plants scarce and 
high, Fiorida half-barrel boxes $3 to 87, as 
toquelity. Florida lettuce $2tv 85 a pas. 
ket, Norfolk ksle 75 cents to $1 25 a barre! 
and spinach $1 50to $2. Florida pear $1 to 
$5 a crate and California fiat cases $2 to 
$250each. Florida string beans in ight 
supply. Prime are $5 to $6 a crate, bot 
others from $1 to $4, as to condition, Pup. 
pers scarce and only of fair quality, $2 to 
$3 a carrier,-Florida or Havana. Filorids 
tomatoes in large supply and mast be 
fancy to bring top quotations $1 50 to $3.50 
acrate. Western rhubarb 50 to 75 cents a 
dozen bunches. Hothouse lettuce $1 to 
$1128 dozan for fency and 40 to % cens 
for fair to good. Cucumbers, No 1 at $1 25 
to $1.37 a dozen, and No. 2 at 60 so 75 cants, 
Radishes $2 to $3 a dozan bunches. Tome 
toes 10 to 25 cents a pound, and mushroom: 
25 to 50 cents. 

Prices on fruits keep up well, as there \s 
a steady demand with moderate receipts. 
Choice to fancy Baldwins bring $3.50 to $4, 
and fair to good $2.50 to $3 25. Greenings, 
ioe-house lots. $3 to $4 50, and common ator. 
age $250 to $3. Highest prices selionm 
reached on either. Spys are $250 to $3.50, 
Ben Davis, fair to good, the same, with 
good to fancy $3 to $440. Spitz vary 
in quality and price from $3 60 
$550. Some poor to fair cooking 
apples $1.50 to $225. Cranberries are 
held firm at $11 to $13 a barrel for Cape 
Cod and $9 to $9 50 (or Jersey, with light 
stock and small demand. Fiorida stravw- 
berries in fair supply, with some fancy lots 
at 30 to 35 cents a quart, but commoa to 
good at 20 to 25 cents. Oranges from 15 to 
25 cents a box higher on choice to fancy 
marke, and lemons without change, but 
firm. 

The poultry market is practically o- 
changed, though chickens and fowl! are 
weak at quotations. Broilers and capons 
inemall supply and firm. Squeb: plenty 
and price lower, at $2.50 to $2.75 for cholce 
large white per dozan, dark at_$1.25 to $1.50 
and culls 50 cents to $1. 


Brrels at 





There is abundant room now that the 
markets of the whole wold are bing 
opened to us foran enormous increase '0 
all our fruit-growing industries. Refrigers- 
tor steamships such as are used for earryloe 
meats can be used for the perishable fralts, 
and with such profit to the mercbant tbat 
the business will expand itself indefiaitely. 
This country has heretofore supplied the 
bread products for Earope. We shall 
w thin a few years lessen our grain exports 
and become as well known to Eatopeat 
consumers as the producers of she Det 
fruits which they cap procure anywhere. 





If you have anything to boy, sel! or &- 
oc’ ange a line or two inthe Farmers’ Wav! 
D partment will be cf much value to yoo. 
A trade or two, a good horse or cow offer 
fora song, parties reducing stock, others 
desirous of getting some new,—s0 ely sberé 
is much to interest one, either to bay or 
sell. 
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CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1900, 8645 5° 3 
AMOUNT AT RISE, ens 
Losses paid during past year $60,087.9 
Dividends paid during past $65 563 99 
a a a a ’ 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING — 
PAST YEAR. - - - 


SURPLUS OVER,REINSURANCE, , 


$390,977 








NOBBY TURNOUTS 


Require everything to be {0 — 
«stylish earriage, a showy harness — 
of thoroughbreds is not all that!s > — 
a horse to be active, styl'sh and “ — 
aust be well. You feed proper + * 
not all. You should feed alo vy asi 
allow the hair to grow beaatifally 42 
Fiosserme. For sale by al 





inopwin & Co., Boston Agents 
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) pounds and most lots at 
Long Island in barrels at 
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) $2.50. New Florids are 
barrel, Havana at $3 to $4 
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ana and Bermuda $1 75 to 
There is asparagus {rum 
$6 to $12 a dozen 
jome from California at 
am, with fair demand for 
‘te from Florida and Ber. 
& crate, and from New 
© $4.50 per 100 bunches. 
$1 to $1.50 a barrel, and 
75 cents to $2.25 a crate. 
lowerin light supply, and 
3 25 a crate. Old cabbages 
ed, new at $150 to $2.50 8 
orida, and $1.75 to $2.25 
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Hothouse lettuce $1 to 
rfency and 40 to 90 cents 
Cacambers, No. 1 at $1 25 
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~~ POULTRY: 


es and Remedies for 
Poultry’ 
times when poultry will be 
d disease will ni be.t 
hicken yard; bat in nine cases 
7 * the trouble could all have been 
ted by a little attention being paid tv 
Ore ofiDS and ordinary sanitary matters. 
ihe mines and remedies for poultry disease 
erous as can be, and many of 
do all claimed for them. 
der to make them of lasting 
avall we most get back to the 
jmary cause of the trouble. Diseases 
on sheir origin in dlth, dirt and an. 
sanitary sarroundings or in the food. Io 
pearly all instances they can be traced back 
ne of these causes. If we do not remove 
te is impossible for usto more 
emporarily cure the birdsof their 
ne There isno time when these | 
matters should be more earnestly considered | 
than in the spring ofthe year. After the | 
jong winter, when the chickens were penned | 
ap in their ooops and houser, they are apt to 
be dirty and lousy. | 
Ib is commonly said that neither disease, 
mites nor other troubles attack perfectly 
healthy chickens, bat this is only partly 
troe. When the henhouse is reeking with 
the mites or germs of disease the poultry 
kept in the place will all be touched more 
or less. Bat the healthy ones will resist 
the attacks the longest, and with favorable 
sorroundings they will soon throw off the 
disease. At this time of the year the birds 
are peculiarly weak and ran down alter 
their long winter, and when the warm 
gather favors the growth and maultiplica- 
tion of germs and insects the birds will 
ffar. 
w There is only one way to prevent this. 
The winter quarters need a thorough over- 
hacling, famigating and general cleansing. 
Soch a house cleaning as we give to the 
homes in which we live is necessary in the 
henhouse. Every nook and corner of the 
piece where an insect could possibly hide 
should be fumigated and cleansed. In this 
way we can prevent diseases breaking out in 
the docks in hot weather. Let the henhoute 
go uncleaned antil summer is upon us 
and there will be sickness and death 
in pombers. Next to cleanliness outside 
that of keeping the inside of the birds in 
good condition is important. The food of 
the birds mast be that which will nourish 
them without causing indigestion or in- 
terval troubles. In the epring the birds 
need the green things that grow in garden 
and fel!, and unless these are fed freely 
with grain and solid food we can expect the 
chickens to havea good appetite and dl- 
gestion. Annis OC. WEBS TER. 
Pennsylvania. 
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Practical Poultry Points. 


If any one buys eggs atthe grocery store 
in winter, and finds them decidedly off 
favor, we hope that they will not be de- 
ceived by the statement of the grocer that 
winter eggs are never as good flavored as 
they areinthe summer. We have always 
found them mach better flavored in winter 
when they were from our own hens than 
we got from the same fowl in summer. 
We attributed this to the fact that they 
were fed on good sound grain, with but 
little green food, compared to what they 
had in summer, and they had sweet-smell- 
ing beef scraps as meat food instead of in- 
sects. lf we did not get as many eggs we 
found them richer flavored. Very likely 
the cff favored eggs are some ofthe many 
millions of dezens that were put in cold 
storege last sommer. Andthere are some 
who bring considerable numbers of poor 
eggs to market perfectly fresh in winter, by 
always having young pulle’s, and feeding 
city swill, and thus giving them a stimalat- 
bg bat watery, innutritious food fr 
which tomake their eggs. We like a va- 
riety of food for hens, but we insist upon 
\tsalways being sweet and wholesome, and 
not! kaly to impart any bad fisvor, for we 
think flavor can be fed into eggs as easily 
as into milk. 


A spesker at farmers’ institutes in Canada 
bas been telling his audiences aboot poul- | 
try for the export trade. Great Britain | 
never used so much poultry as pow, and) 
their princioal source of supply is France, | 
Canada sending only sbout one per cept. of 
the rapply they bay. Poultry sent to Eog-| 
land mast be well fattened. The best breeds | 
for the Eoglish market are the Barred | 
Plymooth Rock and the White Wyandotte. | 
Chey like the skin white, and this can be 
brought about by feeding barley end cats 
when growing and fattening for England, 
batif sending to Boston where pevple pre- 
fer a yellow-skinned fowl feed on corn. He 
told of growers who sold chickens in 
Toronto at five cents a pound, while others | 
who fattened better sent them to England | 
and got 13 cunts a pound. | 














~~ { 
Poultry and Game, | 
here is an abundant supply of poultry | 
and bata moderate demand. By the help | 
of cold storage, prices are held nominally | 
about as last week, but the ma) ket may be 
called weak at present quotations, erpe- 
Claily on lots not strictly choice. Roasting 
chickens fresh killed in fair demand at 17 
018 centea pound. Choice Jersey chick- 
608 15 to 16 cents, and feir to good lots 10 to 
Se-nts. There are a few small broilers 
a} % cents a pair. Extra choice fowl 
are 12 $9 13 cents, and common to good are 
10 toll cents, Eastern ducks 10 to 12 
sents and geese 11 to 12 cents. Spring ducks 
30 to 55 cents a pound, with small demand. 
Western dry-packed chickens 13 cents for 
cholee and 9 toil cepts for fair to good. 
Fowls, good to choler, 9} to 10 cents, and 
old roosters 74 to 8 cents. Fancy large 
8p0D8 13 to 14 cents, and small to mediam 
not in demand even at 10 to 12 cents, Tur- 
keys drawn and beaded, choles, at 124 to 13 
cents, choice undrawn 10) to 114 cente, 
COMMO to good 9 to 10 centa,and N ».28 tod 
— Western ducks 8 to 12 cents,and geese 
‘0 10 cents. Not much doing in frcz 
poultry, and prices about the same as dry 
packed. L've poultry in only moderate de- 
MANd at 10 io 104 cents for fowl and 54 to 6 
cents for roosters. Game in light receipt, 
“0d small demand at $1 to $1 40a pair for 
— $150 to $175 a dozen for quail. 
ae ducks dail from $3 a pair 
Own asto quality. Red heads $1 to $2 
Da'lards 50 cents to $1 and teal 25 to 50 
— * “ry Pigeons are steady at $1 50a 
and equa s lower at $2t> $3 











HORTICULTURAL. 








Concerning Lilies. 


R. — of cultivated balbs holds a more 
lily fa abt position in bortieulture than the 
one — Most of the species are hardy 
— —— soll, but we find by expe- 
— at the less frost the bulbs have to 
the 1 — stronger they seem to be. Even 
ene ods native to New Eogiand are batter 

stronger if covered to exclude severe 
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BLACK FIELD SPANIEL. 












of leaves or two or three inches strawy 
manure, as it comes from the horse stables, 
put over the balbs in autumn, will be very 
usefal as a protection. The manure will be 
doubly beneficial, for it will serve both as a 
fertiliser and to keep out frost. Some of 
the stronger growing lilies are well suited 
to planting among shrubbery. 

A most important item in the growing of 
all lilies is the combination of good drain- 
age with plenty of moistare. They require 
much moisture during the blooming season ; 
still, a soll not well drained seldom does 
not seem to suitthem. Mach good can be 
done in the adding of sand, leaf mould or 
turf loam (which is always good for the 
lily), but if good drainage is not given many 
species will not thrive. 

Lilies often thrive much better the second 
year after planting, for the reason that if 
they are not taken fresh from the ground, 
some or all of their roots have been lost o: 
dried, and their scales, also, may have bi- 
come shriveled. This is too often the case 
with imported or store bulbs if the storin, 
has not been ina cellarandin soil. Lilie 
imported in their natural soil, or in damp 
sphagnum, not a'lowed to become dry, ano 
not deprived of their roots, are much more 
likely to bicom the first year. 

In purchasing lilies, it is well to insis' 
upon having only firm and solid balbs, Ii 
they have been wintsred in a cellar, i 
should bave been in sand or loam, in tighi 
boxes, sothat the bulbs could not have 
shrunken or dried. Balbs wintered in thi: 
way are often about as solid as when wibn- 
tered in the ground. They may be bette: 
than if set in the ground in antumno and ¢x- 
posed to the rains, which often injare laie- 
plented bulbs. 

The best time to set lilies is in autumn, 
it is generaliy believed, bat I have hed quite 
as good suscess with spring setting. It 
they are taken fresh from the nursery be- 
fore they have advanced too jarin growth 
they do nicely. ‘he reason why so many 
believe that [ilies shoald be set only 1: 
auntamao is because the main suoply has been 
from store bulbs. Few dealers keep their 
sick in the ground, and when stocks are 
pot kept in bedsor in the ground, unless 
stored in damp soil in tight boxes, by 
spring the buibs become so dried and 
shrunken thet a season is required for them 
to regain their normal strength. 

Two or three excaotion:, perhao«, si90 d 
be made for the spring setting. Tae Canu.- 
dams, as a rule, do better set no later thar 
Sept 15, and e ven Ang. 15 is better. Lon- 
g floram and its varieties, also, when set tr 
spring must be planted very early. Io- 
ported or “store” bulbs, which usvally 
have Do roots, should be -et inearly autamp 
for the best results the following season 
Always bear in mind when setting lilier 
that they not only send «ut roots to a gooo 
depth below the bulbs, but from where the 
stem jolns the balb to very near the sur- 
face of the bed roots will form, and these 
need feeding as much as those at the bottom. 

D> not let the balbs come in contact with 
thisenricbed soil. Pisce a third of an inct 
or more of clear sand or light loam under 
or next to the balb, and cover wth the 
same before the enriched soil is drawn ove’ 
them. The enriched soil often rots the 
bulbs when allowed to come in contac 
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Proposition. 


A successful busi- 
, ness career cannot 

be achieved without 
sound health. The business man should 

uard his health as he guards his capital; 
or health is part of his capital and the 
impairment of that capital affects every 
business interest. A sedentary occupa- 
tion and quick lunches, soon show their 
effects in a sluggish liver. The use of 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
will cure “liver trouble” as well as in- 
digestion and other diseases of the or- 
gans of digestion and nutrition. 

The * Discovery” strengthens the body 
by supplying Nature with strength mak- 
ing materials. It contains no whisky. 
alcohol or other intoxicant. 

"After .uree years of suffering with liver trou- 
ble and malaria,” writes Mr. Edward Jacobs, of 
Marengo, Crawford Co., Indiana, *I gave up all 
hopes of ever getting stout again, and the last 
chance was to try your medicine. I had tried 
all the home doctors and received but little re- 
lief. After taking three bottles of Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery and one vial of his 
* Pleasant Pellets’ I am stout and hearty. It is 
due entirely to your wonderful medicines.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets assist the 
action of “Golden Medical Discovery.” 





t 
Tost, A covering of fine hay, a few inches 


with hem. Donot plant too deep or too 
shallow. Ifthe bulbs could be set four 
inches deep at first, and then, after they 
areup ray six inches high, a covering of 
two inches of good, fine leaf mould could ba 
placed over them as a mulecb, they would be 
treated as like to treat them. Without 
malch ret six inches deep. Well-decayed 
peat is also an excellent mach. 

The flowering season of lilies varies 
mucd. Balbs stored in cellars and planted 
late often bloom much later than those 
fresh from the ground. The blooming sea- 
son of Auratum can be mach prolonged by 
setting late in «pring a few bulbs that have 
aot started. Ihave had excellent success 
with Aw atams when set in an inch or two 
of fresh sphagnum moss. It seems to induce 
coot growth at the bottom of the bulbs, 

Charlotte, Vt. F. H. Horsrorp. 





Carnations. 


We find from the ancient description th t 
he wild carnation was a five-petaled fowe 
‘bout one inch in diameter, of a flesh or 
lavender color. Svmeof our hybrid seed. 
lings are identical with the original type. 

After the carnation hybridizer bad suc 
ceeded in producing a double bloom bis 
a‘ xtaim was to strengthen the stem and 
improve the colors. We now have blos- 
soms from three to four inches in width. 
and of every shade of color but a true blue, 
to obtain which is now the aim of American 
hybridizers. 

The seeds are sown and cared for ina 
manoer similar to those of any greenhouse 
plant. When the seedlings have developed 
tor 10 days they are placed an inch apart ip 
beds, are then potted and afterward: 
treated similarly to other plants. Wohile th+ 
growth is an intensely interesting work, it 
‘8 very expensive, and the successfal grower 
ofa new strain well deserves the plaudits 
of flower lovers. 

Preparatory to shipping, the cut flowers 
ere stored In a cool room. The worst pos 
sible treatment for cut carnations is t& 
teke them into a warm room immediately 
after cu'ting. Blossoms treated thus wil! 
ast but four or five hours. The most suc- 
ces*fal way to treat a carnation, and thir 
«tatement is now made pubiic for the 
first time, is to plunge a carpation after 
catting into lukewarm water, after which 
t should be placed in a room of a tem- 
perature similar to that in which the 
flower was grown, gradually cooling the 
room. Oarnations thus treated may be kept 
from three to five weeks. Never place the 
flowers on ice. Sudden changes of tempera 
tare is sure death for carnations, 

Probably in America $2,000,009 are in- 
vested in carnation growing, and 5000 people 
are employed in the basiness. Abou! 
2500,000 plants are produced annually, 
aod a similar number are grown ob) 
fi rists for their own use, and about 
sixty million blossoms are marketed each 
year. The carnation’s wide range of 
pleasing colors, ite lasting qualities and 

resb, rich, cloy+like fragrance combines 
to mek: it one of the most popular, as wel: 
as one of the most sought for and profi able 

f the florists’ flowers —C. W. Ward, of 
Qieenr, N. Y., before the Massachusett- 
Horticuitaral Society. 





Massachusetts Forestry. 


A lecture on ‘' Massachusetts Forestry” 
was recently delivered before the Massa- 
chusetis Horticultural Society by Mr. 
Mary Lathrop Tucker of Newton, Mass 
The foliowing is an abstract: One of the 
most common and the most vital of all the 
mistaken notions about tree growth is that 
trees need no cultivation, that nature le: 
alone will always prodace the best possible 
resultr, both economic and withetic. Farm 
ers would be astonished as the suggestio: 
that wild cherries, apples, potatoes or corp 
are as good as the cultivated specier, or that 
weeds do no harm growing freely amon, 
their valuable crops. Bat many of these 
same fa:mers are hard to convince thai 
large nombers of trees in their wood o) 
timber lots are mere weeds of no value ip 
themselves aad injarious to the growth o: 
the valuable timber, and that the value o' 
their timber lots might be easily doubled 
or trebled by a little rational management 

Is is a fact which lies at the foundat'on of 
all proper forestry that natural uocared-for 
woodlands do not produce the most or the 
best timber. Unaided nature does ofte: 
produce magnificent results, but it is only 
through a slow process of selection anc 
elimination,and a long, fierce struggle, ofte: 
to be counted by centuries rather than b) 
years, that such results are evolved, and 
they are never sure in advance. Left by 
herself 50 or 100 years, patare is mucb 
more apt to give us timber stunted o7 
worthless, with only here and there a gooo 
tree, and even with unlimited time she may 
do no better. Repid, healthy, vertica 
growth makes the best timber. To gain 
this trees should come up very thick, ano 
shen be thinned and pranedas they need 
more light and air. If, on the othe: 
hand, they come up too far apart. 
they grow branching and bushy, making 

imver of small siz; and fall of knots 
Some trees need or bear more shade than 
others, and all need more in their early 
growth than later. Olosecrowding durin, 
the fret 40 or 50 years kills off the sid: 
branches, producing tall, clean trunks, ba: 





tco close crowding kills the trees them. 


selves. Killing side branches by crowding 
is called natural thinning. The main prob- 
lem of forestry is so to balance these 
processes and supplement them by artificial 
praning, thinning and natural reseeding,— 
in other words, so to direct and assist 
‘nature ‘‘asto produce and reproduce the 
largest amount of the most useful wood on 
“the smallest possible area, with the least 
| expenditure of labor and money and the 
| least interference with natural conditions.” 

ln the United States we have done little 
thorough work along these lines, though 
mapy good beginnings have been made in 
every section of the country, and most 
farmers can do enough on a small scale in 
theirown woodlands to double their value 
before many years. The woodland of Mr. 
Fred A. Cutter of Pelham, N. H., illus 
trates this. For instance, on one lot con- 
taining trees 55 years old, seven-eighths of 
the trees (white pine) cut made logs 64 feet 
long, clear timber free from knots, while 
twice 55 years would not have produced 
such a result in uncared-for timber. Bat this 
bad been carefully thinned and pruned. Mr. 
Cutter’s method is to let trees grow as thick 
as possible until about 20 yearsold. Then 
hs cuts out all the poorer trees and prunes 

ff with a saw all the dead branches within 
reach. Ten or 15 years Ja‘er he thins 
again, taking out all dead or dying trees and 
praning frum a ladder. This simple, inex- 
pensive treatment is within the ability of 
every farmer, and will vastly increase the 
profits from his timber land. There is no 
better investment for a young farmer than 
to buy waste land such as can be had for $3 
or $4 the acre, plant it with white pine, and 
give it proper care. 

Mr. Nathaniel Morton of Plymouth, Mass., 
is doing valuable experimental work in 
white pine. Nine yearsago he bought 50 
acres of mixed pine and sprout oak. This 
woodland he has treated by removing all 
the oak that interfered with or shaded too 
much the growing pine, until now the pine 
predominates and a fine growth promises a 
heavy timber foreet in coming years. In 
mary parts of this woodland the timber 
bulk has doubled in seven years. Mr. Mor- 
top’s method of trimming is unique in two 
particulars. First, he does not wait for 
limbs to die before pruning, but begins to 
trim cff the lower live branches when the 
trees are but five feet high, repeating the 
treatment as the trees increase in he'ght. 
Then in pruning he not only cuts the limb 
clora, but cuts enough into the inner trank 
bark on all sides to meke a scar about 
twice the diametor of the limb cout off. 
Live limbs of all sizss upto three inches 
in diameter have been thus cut off, and the 
wounds have become covered with new 
bark much more rapidly than others 
pruned in the ordinary way. Bark now 
covers wounds made by pruning limbs in 
this way three years ego. Mr. Morton’s 
experiments are watched by experts with 
mach interest. 

Pruning is not as universally essential for 
shade and ornamental as for timber trees. 
Yet fine effects are often lost and the healtb 
ot trees damaged for the lack of pruning or 
from improper pruning. Street trees should 
asually be trimmed up mach higher than 
they are, both for lightand air and to 
secure a more vigorous growth. In many 
places also low-branched trees obscure fine 
views. Every one should know the elemen- 
tary prince ples of praning in order to see 
that itis properly done. Men professing to 
be experts often injure beautifal trees by 
bad work, presuming on the ignorance of 
the owner. The reason for bad work is 
that it is quickly done. Todo the same 
thing well would teke many times as long. 
Branches should be praned close to the 
stem from which they spring, and then the 
wound coated with tar or paint. If left 
with short arms these will either sprout 
again feebly or die back, carrying decay to 
the heart of the tree. 

Street tr: es often suffar for lack of proper 
tree guards. Through the inflaence of two 
energetic members of the Massachusetts 
Forestry Association, Mrs, Jones and Mrs, 
Noble of Roxbary, 9000 street trees in Bos- 
ton have recently been guarded, and Mr. 
Doogue will soon begin the same work op 
the smaller trees. Thisisonly one of the 
many ways in which the Massachusett- 
Forestry Ass ciation is making itself a 
arowing power forthe protection and im- 
provement of trees. Mr. Doogue has also 
generously promised to give 1000 trees this 
spring to the Roxbarghe Ciab to be dis. 
cribated by them among those persons who 
will plant and care for them. The clab had 
about 200 trees planted two years ago. 

In speaking tothe Hortieultaral Society 
last year 1 mentioned reasons that had 
been given me for opposition to tree and 
shrab growth by country roadsides. The 
chiet of these reasons was that such 
growth, especially bashes, caused snow 
frifting After a somewhat extended in- 
vestigation on this point I find that with 
very few exceptions all the bad drifting 
places are on barren open pleces of road 
wherethere is noroadside growth at all. 
Where drifts do occur between overgrown 
rcaisides it seems usually to be on roads 
rnoning north and south, while east and 
west roads, presenting apparently exactly 
the same contitions ip other respects, do 
not drift. Pines and other evergreens are 
zreatly complained of as roadside trees be 
osuse of keeping the road icy, unsettled and 
muddy later in the spring. But here again 





* appears to be wholly a matter of loeation: 
Pines on the north side of a road protect 
from cold winds, thas causing mud and ice 
to disappear more rapidly shan elsewhere, 
while onthe south side they keep off the 
sun and let in the winds, producing exactly 
the opposite effect. The effect in either ease 
ts modified by high trimming. 


Domestic aud Foreign Fruit. 


Apples are in better supply this week, 
with the receipts 3729 barrels last week, but 
the demand is good, and prices remain 
nearly steady. Choice No. 1 Baldwins 
bring $3 75to $4 a barrel, with fair to good 
at $3 to $3.50, Greenings $225 to $3 25, sc- 
cording io condition. Ben Davie $3.50 to $4 
for Western and $2.50 to$3.25 for East- 
ern, No. 2 apples and ordinary cook 
ing sorts $2.25 to $275. Cape Cod 
cranberries in light supply, and choice 
are held firm at $10 to $11 barrel or $3 a 
box. Some fancy large dark are held 
higher ; fair to good $7 to $9 a barrel and 
$2.25 to $2.75 a box. Florida strawberries 
arein only moderate supply and fair de- 
mand at 35 to 40 cents a quart for choice 
and 25 to 30 cents for fair to good. 

California oranges hold steady at last 
week’s prices. Navels $225to $275 for 
fair to good, $3 to $3 25for choice and $3 50 
to $4 for fancy. Mediterranean sweets 
$2.50 to $2.75 and seedlings $2 to $2.50 for 
good to choice and $2.75 for fancy. A few 
Malta bloods coming at $2.75 to $3. No 
tangerines coming now, andthe stock on 
hand are held at $1.50to $250 for half 
boxes. Oalifornia grape fruit at $250 
to $3.50 for fair to choice, and $4 to $4.50 
for fancy. Some Fiorida grape fruit 
brings $7 to $12 a box, as to quality. 
Palermo and Catania oranges $3 to $3 508 
box, choice to fancy half boxes $1.75. 
Palermo lemons $2.50 to $3 for good to 
choice, and $3.25 to $3 50 for fancy, 300 or 
360 counts at same prices. Dates remain 
steady at 44 cents a pound and Smyrna figs 
at10to14 cents. Pineapples coming very 
poor at 35 to 40 cents each. 








——Trafton makes the exports from the Atlan- 
tic Coast last week to include 229,000 barrels of 
flour, 1,158,000 bushels of wheat, 8 641,000 
bushels of corp, 10,040 barrels of pork, 16,- 
120,000 pounds of lard, 26,993 boxes of meat. 

——The export of iive animals and dressed 
beet last week included 1620 cattle, 1166 sheep, 
10 320 quart+rs of beef from Boston ; 1609 cattle, 
83 sheep, 13,742 quarters of beef from New 
York; 645 cattle from Pailadelphia, and 184 
cattic from Portland, a total of 8016 cattle, 
1248 sheep, 28,962 quarters of beef from all 
ports. Of this, 1878 cattle, 1165 sheep, 15.804 
q rters of beef wentto Liverpool; 1658 cattle, 
6482 quarters of beef to Londo’; 200 cattle to 
Glasgov; 80 cattle to Hu'l; 1676 quarters of 
beef toScuth mptonand 83 sheepto Bermuda 
and West Indies. 

——The visible supp'y of grain in the United 
States and Canada March 17 included 53,913,000 
bushels of wheat, 20,542,000 bushels of eorn,. 
6 728,000 bushels of osts, 1,167,000 bushels of 
rye and 961,000 bashels of bariey. Oompared 
with the previous wer, this is en increase of 
214 000 bushels of wheat and 837,000 bushels 
of oate, with a decrease of 518,000 bushels of 
corp, 3000 bushels of rye and 100,000 bushels of 
berley. March 18, 1898, tre supply wes 
29,993,000 bushels of wheat, 38,467,000 bushels 
ot corn, 11,074,000 bushels of oats, 1,508 000 
oushels of rye and 2,646,000 bashels of bariey. 

——The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week eading March 10, 1900, included 108,400 
pounds of cheese. For the same week last year 
the exvorte incladed 106 075 pounds butter and 
1,800,901 pounds cheese. 

—Barely eggs enough at market for the 
Gemand. Nearby and Ospe fancy brown sell at 
20 cents, and Eastern or Vermont choice fresh at 
18 cents. S »me Iodiana fresh 17% to 18 cents, 
avd fair to good Eastern or Westen at 16 to 17 
ornts. Southern choice fresh 16 to 17 cents. No 
cold-storage stock left, but larger receipts 
expected if the mil 1 weather continues. 

——The total Imports of butter into Great 
Britain from Australia this season is 14 647 
tons, or 6471 tons in excess of last, while that 
from New Z -aland bas more than doubled, being 
4461 tons, against 2036 tons last year. 
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THE BUSINESS HEN | 


Greeding and Feeding Poultry for Prof, | 
A condensed practical encyclopedia of profitabs 
Itry-keeping. B actical trymen. 
; — Hen Si ieees hankinn H. B | 
enstedt andothers. Fully answers me~ 


than 5,000 questions about I gh fe 
- profit. Carefully edited by H. W. Cob | 
an, . A collection of the most valuable a: 
ticles on poultryever written. Starting with tk 
question ‘‘What is an Egg?" - ee yy | 
+ itions for develo; 
egg into a “ Business Hen. | 
Questions Incubation, care of chicke | 
reatment ot diseases, selection and breeding, fees 
ng and nonsing, are discussed in a clear endings 
manner. Two rw ~ se: are —— 
n detail. one isa r | 
Answered of 600 hens that averag | 
over 280 each peryear | 
tm short, this is the best book for ail who love ‘‘th 
‘ttle American Ben’’ that has ever been printe 


Price in paper cover 40 ‘cents 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman. | 


| 


WO hundred bushels 

of Potatoes remove 

eighty pounds of ‘‘actual’”’ Pot- 

ash from the soil. One thou- 

sand pounds of a fertilizer con- 

taining 8% “actual” Potash 

will supply just the amount 

needed. If there is a de- 

ficiency of Potash, there will be 
a falling-off in the crop. 

We have some valuable 
books telling about composi- 
tion, use and value of fertilizers 
for various crops. They are 


sent free. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


o3 Nassau St.. New York. 


FOR SALE BY 


JACOB GRAVES & CO 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 
PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS, 
RABBITS, and GUINEA PIG8, 


MEDIOINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 
4 MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORLD 
Also Seeds of All Kinds. 








Household 


MAGAZINES 


—FOR— 


Housekeepers. 
By arrangements with the publishers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates ip 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


With One Year's 
Price. the Ploughman. 

American Kitchen Mag- 
. ‘OR Aa 


2. 
Good Housekeeping. 2,00 —3 
Household 1 4 3s 
ble 100. . oe 
What to Eat. 1,00 3.99 
Address 


Mass. Ploughman, 


Boston, Mass, 


Historical China 


In our importations from Stafford- 
shire the past week we have added sev- 
eral subjects to our historical series from 
Wedgwood (in old blue), including 
“The Battle of Lexington”—“ The 
Spirit of 476," a copy of the painting in 
Marblehead Town Hall—The signing of 
“The Declaration of Independence "— 
““Washington Crossing the De aware’’ 
‘* Washing'on’s Headquarters, New- 
burgh-on-the-Hudson ” and “‘ The Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims "—making 36 subjects 
in all, Our Dinner Set Department, 
Glass Department and Art Pottery 
|Rooms were never more abundant in 
| novelties and standard patterns of Porce- 
lain and Faience from the best known 
potteries, 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Go 


(SEVEN FLOORS.) 
120 FRANKLIW® ST. 
N. B.—By steamship Lancastrian, we 
have landed another edition of our Tile 
Calendars (The John Hancock House 
for 1900. 


DISEASES OF CATS 


M ust be treated as carefully and as intelligently as 
the d'seases of any animal. Owing to tne large 











| Bnp ber of inquiries made of us, we have put up in 


pill form @ series of remedies which are invaluable 


| forcats. Thessmecan be sdmi is'ered by lodging 


the plil in a piece of meat, fish or bread. 
WALNUT FIT PILLS 
WALNUT TONIC P!LLS 


WALNUT WORM PILLS 

WALNUT BOWEL PILLS 

The only exclusive series of pills ever made up and 
recommended for cats alone. These remedies have 
been used for the past six years by the largest cat 
kenne's in America. No other series areas efficient 
orasvaluabie. Price 25 cents per bor. 
WALNUT BIDGE FaRa: COMPANY, 

Box 3088, Boston, Mass. 
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4! 4 BRIGHT, 





SSSENTEALLY 4 HOME PAPER. 


HOUSEHOLD + COMPANION. 


GEPARTMENTS OR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 


ORIGINAL, CLEA 


Terms; $1.00 per annum in advance. 
{Specimen Copies free to any address. | 


The EXouschold Companioxm 


Boston, Mass. 


— 
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Address Mass. Plouahman 


How to 


TU RKEYS. Crow Ther 


book in existence gives an_ a 
~ 4 account of the turkey,—its dew~ 
opment from the wild state to the varié 
breeds, and complete directions > 
breeding, feeding, rearing and mark 
ing these beautiful and profitable birs 
ae present book is an effort to} 
‘his gap. It is based upon the expe 
ence of the most successful experts > 
arkey growing, doth as breeders of fanc 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for rm 


ket. 

The prize-winning papers out of near: 
200 2* st bmitted by the most success 
ful turkey growers in America are om 
bodied, and there is alsogiven One essay 
on tarkey culture, from different parts o 
the country, including Canada and Nev 
Brunswick. that the reader ma * = 


ways have proven 6 


ton. 
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By all means let us have the trailing arba- 
tus, or the Mayflower, as it is more generally 
called, for our State floral embiem. It is 
significant, historic and appropriate, and if 
legislation is necessary to protect it, why, 
legislate, gentlemen. 

The correspondent who begs that dime 
collections may not be asked of ‘chool chil- 
dren, even for each a worthy object as the 
Daughters of 1812 fund to preserve the old 
ship Constitution, will have many 
seconders. Appesis fer money have been 
rujed out and should remain raled out of 
our public schools. 





The Vonnoh gold statue may be an excel- 
lent portrait of Maude Adams, buat is Miss 
Adams a fair representative of the Ameri. 
can girl? There’s the question, and we, for 
one, would answer /t“ nay.” Miss Adams 
is too sliaht, too unimposing, to ba typically 
American in appearance. To be sure, she 
has the desired vivacity and charm, but that 
can’s be cast in a graven Image, worse luck. 








Ien’t this amusing? The Boston Pablic 
Library is sald to have closed its she)ves to 
Oscar Fay Adame’s ‘ The Archbishop’s Un- 
guarded Moment,” because the arch>ishop 
hero, when tripped up by a runaway pig, 
ejaculated a single word of profanity. 
This, with the Bacsbante episode, shows 
that cur Boston library Ie, indeed, virtuous. 
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Many farmers are too mach in a bhurtry to 
do spring plowing. it does not pay to piow | 
soil where there is much clay while the) 
furrow is wet and the soil sticks to the 
plowshares. The pressure againstit makes. 
the furrow very compact, and when this) 
compacted mass dries out by exposure to the 
air it become. almos: as Dard as sone. Is) 
is common for farmers to 1au the harrow) 
over the field soon alter it ts pilowed,to break | 
the furrow into small pieces. Las this is 
often done while :he soll is so wet that the 
result is making a great number of clay) 
lamps almost as hard as ttone, and which 
cannot possibly be made into a good seed 
bed. Ifthe clay soiltarns up wet leave it 
unplowed until some.bing growing on it 
dries it out as deep as you wact to plow. 
When acisy field has once been plowed 
while to. wat it ofiea Injares its productive | 
capacity for several years thereafter. 





The poleoning of two va uable bulldogs 
whisk were «pn exhibition at the dog show 
in New York city was a dastardly act, for 
which no penalty can be made too severe 
It should engage the attention not only of 
the police, but of the Soclety for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. The act wes) 
-doubtiess pro apted by pure devilishness, as 
the ball dog, despite its hard neme, is really 
one cf the kindest and most companionabie 
with man of the dog species. There is no! 
better or safer guardian for young children 
than a wel'-trained bulidog, whose strength 
and prowess will keep away all, whether 
animels or men, who would try to interfere 
with them. The breeding of dogs basin 
many places become an important and 
las ative business, and it deserves encour 
agement rather than the wanton destruc- 
tion which in this case a petty spite has 
prom pted. 
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Farming says a good |'qaid lice killer may 


be made by dissolving ia ksrosene all it} 


will take ap of naphthalene or tar camphor 
fi.kas. Then take a bottomless box large 


enough to hold several fowl at one time. | pelieves in their retention by this govern- 


est it on the Grepeing bearé, meking that | — and ultimate anion with this country 


Cover with a single thickaess of burlap and 


serve asthe boitom of the box. Paint the 


sides and botiom with the I'qaid k iler and 


|his position at the front under General 


put in the birdr, covering with the barlap. 
Be sure to use only one thickness of bar- 
lap, which will admit fresh air enougi 
to prevent the birds 


end of that time the dead lice will be found 
on the bottom board. The same killer is 
usefal for painting the roosts and cracks or 


joints about them and the dropping boards | 
to destroy the mites. Useitonce a month, | 


drab ; 
and rab it well into ali enspested places - | @ near subarb of Boston, with from 25,000 


| to 30,000 people, an experimental station in 


will kill all it reaches, and the fames wil 
drive away many more. 

The advocates of the various forms of 
socialism, and especially those who would 
put all taxes on land values,makea very spe- 





| present cost of running the schools will 


| assurance that «a superintendent of 


| have them under present laws. These ex- 


ot civil life, which he left two years ago 


| out re-igning his congressional seat. Whe> 


|a man from being made congressman and 


from being | 
smothered by the fames. Keep the birds | 


con@oed nearly a half hour, and at the/+i., ould be made more usefal ip Congress 


than in the field. 


| side parties, some of whom live in Boston, 


atrempt of the defeated to aictate terms tu 
their conquerers, or it is an acknowledge- 
vent that they were fighting for something 
more than that. That they began the war 
with an intention of capturing and holding 
all the British possessions in South Africa, 
establishing slavery there and reducing 
such p ople cf other nations as chose to 
rewain there and held property there to 
the condition of tribate-paying var- 
sals, who might be texed at the 
will of the Boer government without 
having any choice in making or adminls- 
tering the laws under which they would 
live, few now can doubt. Defeated ic this 
parpose they cannot expect the sympathy 
of other nations, and least of all that of the 
United States, which rev ited from the 
mother country In defence of the principle 
of “no texation without representation.’’ 
If England is lenient enough to permit 
them hereafter to become self-governing 
colonies under British rule,asare the British 
Provinoes in this continent, and only pun- 
ishes the leaders in the rebellion and 
invasion of British territory, she will show 
& magnenimity and generosity that they 
could scarc; expect if they had had any other 
nation to contend against. 





The propoialin this State to make the 
appointment of town superintendents of 
schools compulsory, and to secure capable 
and ¢fficient men by giving all a ralary of 
$1200 per year, is one that ought nct to pases. 
A good superintendent of schools can in 
many towns of this State esrn $1200 a year. 
and it will be money well invested in mak- 
ing the teachers’ work more effective. Bat 
this $1200 salary compulsorily added to the 


prove ao unbearable borden to many of the 
poorer towas, that now willingly tax them- 
selves to the limit to give their children a 
good education. Besides, there is no 


schools in some towns will do any 
good. An inefficient superintendent is 
worse than none. He will detract from the 
efficiency of the teacher. Bat he will draw 
his $1200 salary jast the same. The making 
of the election of school superintendents 
compulsory is a mistake, especially if a 
comfortable salary is attached to the cffice 
No doubt so long as the law remains on the 
ttatate books there will always besomebody 
to present vouchers for service rendered 
end draw the ealary- Those towns that 
want and need superintendents of their 
schools to go around and visit them, can 


pensiva<fiiciais should not be forced by 
State laws or commanities that neither need 
nor want them. 


Gen. Joseph Wheeler from Alabama and 
the Pallippines finds that our war in those 
islands is so far concladed that he is at 
liberty to come back and resume the duties 





when war broke out. He was a member of 
Congress from bis district when the war 
broke out, and enlisted in the service with- 


he came home aiter the campaign in Caba 
was concluded, he was refused his seat in 
Congrese, because the Constitution says 
thata member of Congress shall not hold 
any other <ffice. Bat is service in the 
Ualted States military an < ffise that debars 


serving as such? If it is, the rule needs to be 
amended that excludes congressmen from be- 
coming soldiers or obliges them to forfeit 
their seats if they giva this proof of their 
patriotism. Gen. Joe Wheeler was the 
fighting Joe Wheeler of our civil war on the 
Confederate side, but no man more loyal to 
the Uaion lives today. His knowledge of 
the Pailippines is extensive, and he heartily 


bearing on the right of a Union general 
to come to Congress, we remember that 
President Lincoln in 1864 wrote several 
letters to Gan. James A. Garfield to leave 


Grant or General Thomas, and secure an 
election to Congress from the Jefferson 
County district, teliing him that his abili- 


President McKinley 
might well write such a letter to fighting 
Joe Wheeler at the present time. 


The agitation to make Newton, which is 





texation for the trial of the single-tax 
theories, has come to a sudden end. Oat- 


thought that putting taxes exclusively on 


still goes oo. Nine times ont of ten, 
the working man is foreed to go back at the 
same wages as before, and the fatility of 
his strike having been shown he will per- 
haps soon be called on to work for still 
lower wages. The strikeisa weapon that 
belongs to Earope and not to this country. 
Few Americans care to make themselves & 
pa:t of an immense machine, e pecially 
when they know that its power will be 
mainly ased to crush themeelves. Going to 
the country and eogeging in farming, gart- 
dening or poultry keeping are better r:- 
sources for men out of employment thaa 
going on a strike. 





On the 2ist of March the sun has crossed 
the line, as the old saying is, and begins to 
shine on the north side of buildings. There 
is alwaye at this season liability to sudden 
changes of temperature, often bringing the 
temperature very low because of the sudden 
withdrawal of heat from the air, which has 
been taken to convert snow and ice into 
water, bat each day the sun rises higher in 
the heavens and swings rapidly to the 
north, both in rising and setting, until the 
Zist of Jane, when it slowly tarns 
the other way. If there were no 
relics of winter in snow and ice to 
be reckoned wish,our longest days, between 
the 20th and last of June, should bring 
the hottest weather. As it is Jaly and 
August are, in northern iatitader, our 
hottest monthe, the hot weather sometimes 
extending into September. Winter is the 
most tenacious season for delaying its leav- 
ing to make way for spriog, which is al- 
ways coy and uncertain. One of the poets 
speaks of 

Winter lingering In the lap of Spring. 

And when the English poet, Thomson, in 
“The Seasons,’’ wrote as an apostrophe to 
spring, 

Oome, gentie spring, ethereal mildness, come, 
an American poet, John G. Saxe, who was 
born and lived in Vermont, thus adapted 
this line to conditions as he found them in 
America: 

O, Thomson. vuld of rhyme as weil as reason, 
There’s no such season! |! 
We always tave some hot days in spring | 
when the sun gets temporary ascendency, 
and we have some pretty cold days and 











many. and perbaps al. for Hulland’ 
were it to unite with the great Continents! 
Ewpire which forope’s ulwark against 
Russian aggression to the West. [t is not 
certain that Great Britain would oppose 
such a union, even if it included Belgiam 
also. All of these nationsare of kin, and 
thoagh each has its own language, they are 
all easily learned after one has been mas- 
tered. Germany island hungry and wants 
to colonize its sarplas population in Ger- 
man settlements, instead of seeing them 
melt into the Eaglish-speaking nations, as 
most have 4:04 who have left Garmany for 
the past 100 years or more. 

With the Datch and Belgian colonies as & 
part of the German Empire their comme'- 
elal and agricultural development will De 
vastly hastened. The Belgiad king has 
valuable possessions in Atrica, which his 
poverty obliges him to sell. Why does h~- 
not ally himself with Germany as one of I's 
confederation of States? Alsace and L»r- 
raine, alternately owned by the Belgians 
and the Freneb, and speaking the Beigian 
diaiect more generally than any other, are 
now inseparable parts of the German 
Empire. Why do not all the small States of 
Earope which have valuable colonies seek 
either a German alliance or some other that 
will secure for them protection against the 
strong should they become involved in war? 





Victories in War und Peace. 


Not the least in importance among the 
victories of the civil war was that won by 
Gan. Benjamin F. Batler over the disenee- 
breeding filth of certain parts of the city of 
New Orieans after he became the com- 
mander there. Later on his example was 
followed in Mobile, Charleston and other 
cities which had long been a menace to the 
health of the entire Uaited States, because 
their sanitary conditions were such that 
from them yellow fever and cholera were 
likely to spread wherever communication 
was allowed between them and other cities. 


Similar victories have been or are being 
| now won in the cities of Havana, Santiago, 
| Honolalo, Manila and Lioilo, and the breeze 


that sweeps over those cities is no longer 
laden with the germs of pestilential fevers, 


cholera, black vomit and plague. 


These victories have not been wonwithoat 


nights also. Bat in our latitude there is | ‘anger or loss of life. Tae death of Colonel 
very little of the" ethereal mildnes,” Waring was undoubtedly due to his zeal in 
which is probably oply a poet’s fancy in all Prosecating this work, and many privates 
save tropical regions. and cfficers of less renown have been sacri. 
on | ficed in the attempt to cleanse the breeding 


The unvatural alliance between the Boers | places of pestilence where the filth of cent- 
of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State | uries had ascamalated. Bat the lives so 
has been most clearly shown by the sudden- | lost have not been spent in vain. They may 
ness with which the Free State forces dis- be classed among those who have died that 
solve and soaiter on the firet reverse. With thers might live. They are the victories 


many of them service in the Boer army was |°! peace, which victory In war has meade 
pre tn from the first, as they are of possible, and it may be that they have saved 





. to lock back to find any era when they were | If the dog lived he would venture to take 


cious plea whea they urge that the method | and values would be a good experiment for 
be lett to popalar vote and let sach locality | 8°™e Community to try. If they were sure 
dx its own method of taxation. In this | *2¢ ¢™periment would be beneficial, they 
way they hope somewhere and somehow ought to have tried to get their own com- 
to get a trial for their theories, though they | munity to try it. Bat Boston is becoming a 
baven’t yet f.und a settled commanity thas | °!'Y Where many poor people have bought 
is willing to tase shis step. Bat in Massa- through co-operative societies the homes thr y 
chusetts all males can vote for everything, | livein. To confiscate there smal! holdings to 
and when it comes to voting other people’s ho State, as the object of the single taxers 
proparty to the State for the benefit of | '% Would not be popalar here. So as they 
everybody, they thinx that those who | °0!dn’t have the experiment tried in Bos- 
have nothing to lose would vote overwhelm. | $00, ‘he single taxers here sent a petition to 
ingly in favor of the single tax. Maybe ‘he Newton city aldermen to have it tried 
they wouldo’s. Thrift is increasing and | ‘Bere, much as did a man who had received 
there are more men hoping for better days ®™me medicine that he mach feared was 
to come than regretting becanse they have | poison. He concluded to try it on his dog. 


prosperous. Besides there isa State con-|*°™me himself. Bat Newton decidedly ob- 
stitasion which is designed to prevent just J2et# to acting the part of the dog 
such wildly revolationary schemes as this, |'" this proposed little drama. its city 
which isolatea localities might take if|{*thers have voted leave to withdraw 
taxation were left wholly to their discretion | °° the petitionere, and they farther ray that 


or rather to their la k of it. 

The rezi: g of Johanvesberg by the Boers, 
which is threatened lest it fall into tne 
hands of the British, would be such a crime 
against civ.l.zation as will setthe sympa- 
thies of the whole world against people 
who cv.uld never have created such a city 
and who are only equal to its destruction. 
Johannesberg is an enormously wealthy 
city, and it is the product of English, 
American and other Oatlaoder labor and 
capital, to which the Boers have contribated 
nothing, though it has all been taxed at 
most bardensome rates to enabie the Boers 
to sarow off all allegiance to Great Brita'n. 
It is the centre of the gold-mining in- 
dustry, as Kimberley is for the production 
and sale of diamonds. It has long bren said 
that the Boers would blow up the gold 
mines and the diamond mines also if they 
were beaten. It remains tobe seen if this 
threat will be carried ous. Confiscation of 
the estates of Kruger and some of the 
wealthy Boer leaders will probably result 
should they destroy Johannesberg. This 
fact will make them think twice before 
destroying so valuable a property as that at 
Johannesberg. The mano who thinks twice 
before he acts is not likely to do anything 
rash. 





— —— eee 

The offer of presidents Rcuger and Steyn 
toend the war if the independence of the 
two colonies can be guaranteed, and conul- 
tions be made tie same in them as Defore 
the war began, displaysjan anusual amount 
of what the boys call “cheek.” it is an 


submitting such a question to the popular 
vote is not only unwiee, but plainly uncon. 
| stitutional. So we think it will ever be 
| wherever land is held by private owners. 
| Why don’t the single taxers go West and 
|takeup some wild land? There they can 
‘tax themselves into the poorhouse if they 
will first build one, and be presumably 
happy after they have accomplished the 
end of their experimenting. 





A general strike of alithe machinists in 
the country is threatened at present, jast 
because the local machinists of Chicago 
cannot agree with their employers as to 
wages or hours oflabor. We do not know 
the merits of the Chicago strike. It may 
be that there the strikers are wholly in the 
right. Bat whether right or wrong, it is an 
| intolerable outrage on working men in all 
| parts of the country to compel them to 
/ qait work with which they are satisfied 

simply tohelp somebody else ont of trouble, 
and what is worse, with no prospect 
whatever uf really being of any help. The 
crael tyranny of trade unionism was 
never better illustrated than it isin all so- 
called “sympathetic” strikes,io which men, 
as the saying ie, “ bite off their uwn nose to 
spite the face.”” Astrikeis an industrial 
| war, and like all wars it beare most heavily 
on the poor, who are least abie to stand the 
| strain. To the working man loss of his 
employment means deprivation and suffer- 
ing both for himself and his family. To 
the employer it means ony the stop. 
ping of paymeat for wages, while 








macy pational'ties, and cannot be expected | 
to care for a Datch sovereignty over South | 
Africa, especially one that had used iis) 
power to oppressthem. Om Paul Kruger | 
has been a hard taskmaster for the Oat- 
landers, taxing them heavily without their 
consent to provide munitions of war, and) 
then when war came forcing those he has) 
tex dto goto the frontto fight his batiles. | 
It is small matter for wonder that) 
both the Free Staters and mapy even) 
of the Boers are returning to their farms 
now that they see that farther resist- 
ance is hopeless. The much boasted 
Boer Reptb'ic, whose name has deceived 
mapy Americans into sympathy with it, is 
not a republic bat an oligarchy, in which a 
few rule at the expense of the many. That 
is always the most odious kind of despotism. 
Fortunately an oligarchy cannot make a 
lorg fight. It requires a united and free 
people to do that. Solong as it wins the 
hope of planter may hold its armies 
together. When it begins to fall there is no 
stop till it reaches the bottom. About 35 
years ago this country had such an experi- 
ence; the Southerners who went to war to 
base a Confederacy on slavery found their 
slaves freed and their attempt a failure. 
At Appomattox the end came, and Lee’s 
army all had urgent.business at their homes 
and farms, one of their reasons being that 
they were needed there to prevent the 
freed negroes uprising and massacreing 
their families. There was never any danger 
of this, and the South settled down towork, 





as the Boers will have to do now that their 
dream of empire is past. 





Colonies of Weak Nations. 


The suddenness with which Spain lost all 
her American and Pacific island colonies 
after the destruction of her naval power 
must prove a most impressive lesson to 
other Earopean powers whose own posi- 
tion is weak, yet who still retain most 
valuable colonies acquired by right of dis- 
covery one, two or more centuries ago. 
There are three such powers in Earops, 
Holland being the principal one,and owning 
the large and fertile island of Java, from 
which its people and govarnment maka great 
profit in the growing of Java coffee. 
The Boers in Africa were originally 
a Datoh colony, but fell to Kogiand in 


years ago, and long ago set themselves 
free from the control of Holland, so that it 
is racial feeling and santiment based on it 
that at this time makes the Hollanders take 
the side of the Boers. If the Boers had nct 
set up as an independent State they would 
doubtless have had active as well as moral 
support from Holland their parent country. 

Bat it is evident tha: Holland with small 
navy could not have helped the Transvaal 
out of its difficulty. It did help the Boers, 
as a neutral more than it could as an active 
ally. lt was Holland merchant vessels thas 
until actual hostilities bezaa furnished the 
Boers with all the materiais they required, 
and it isnow known that many of these 
were Krupp heavy guns and all the maunil- 
tions of war. The wily Boers have beea 
getting ready for war mostof the interval 
since Mejaba Hill, and were far better 
prepared for conflict at the outset than the 
British, who suspected nothing, though 
after the Jameson raid they ought to have 
known that they were obnoxious. 

The war in S.uth Africa will soon be 
ended with peace, unless the Boers ret ra to 
their mountain fastnesses and wait until 
they are slowly starved out. The fact is 
now assured that Great Britain will dictate 
terms. The Boers have made so bravea 
fight that it is quite likely they will be al- 
lowed to govern themselves under British 
control, jast as Quebec bas done for years. 
Itis very doubtfal, however, whether the 
Boers will ever be as loyal to Great Britain 
as the Uanadian French are today. The 
Boers are a proudand stabborn race, not 
vain and frivolous like the French, who 
are quick to anger but soon get over it. 

There is serious alarm in Holland lest 
in becoming involved io some war, its valu. 
able colonies, including the island of Java 
aod Datch Guiana, on the northern coast of 
South America, shonld be lost. A German 
writer discassing this question suggests that 
a close alliance wish Garmaay, or better 
stil), making Holland a part of the German 
Empire, isthe best and perhaps the only 
solation of this qaestion. It woald uan- 





consumption of the goods prodaced 


doubiedly have great advantages for Ger- 


some political settlements a hundred | 


or will save many more lives than they have 
cost. 

Oaly those who can remember the days 
when yellow fever devastated Southern 
cities, paralyzing all business, and when 
there were not enough well people to narse 
the sick, and scarce enongh living to bury 
the dead, and the coming of a frost to kil) 
the disease germs was anxiourly looked for 
by allthe peo le and prayed for in all the 
cburches ; or those who remember the panic, 
when it was thought cholera had reached 
our shores, brought by those who had come 
from the filtby quarters of some of the cities 
of the old world, can appreciate as they 
should the importance of a thorough cleans- 
ing and the e-tablishment of better sanitary 
conditions in these islands which have come 
under our control as a result of the war with | 
Spain. 

As a preventive and safeguard against 
these infectious disorders, this work alone 
is worth all the war has cost the United 
Siates. Now some of our cities at home, 
and Northern citier, too, need to supple- 
ment the work abroad by a cleansing of 
those spots where such diseaser, if by 
chance any germs reach us, would find a 
congenial spot to increase until they could 
spread from the tenement of the poor to the 
mansions of the rich. Now is the time to 
begin the work, that when the summer heat 
shall be favorable for the development of 
disease germs, they may not find the condl- 
tions favorable for their rapid growth and 
spread. 





| Parming and Fishing in Florida. 


it has been very cold here for a few days 


| past, but owing to the shorttime that the 


temperature was below freez'ng point, 
there was very little damage done to the 
orange trees, but the tender vegetables 
were frozen to the ground. 

They take peculiar methods here to save 
she crops. A neighbor of ours, when he 
saw there was going to bea frost, plowed 
his beans under. When the frost was over, 
he went in with a harrow and brought 
them to the surface again with but slight 
damage. 

Those that were fortunate enough to have 
tents for their orange trees put them on, 


bat many built fires onthe windward siie 


of the groves and thus maaaced to raise the 
temperature six degrees. In many unpro- 
tected p'aces the tender shoots of the 
orange, lemon snd guava were nipped, bat 
a fair crop is promised for next year now. 
Pines are not hurt at all, but nearly all the 
groves are planted under a lattice shade 
which protects them from both fros: and 
heat. 

The wonderful possibilities of the velvet 
bean as a stock feed and a fertilizer has in- 
daced some progressive gentlemen to start 
@company with $10,000 capital for the pur- 
pose of extracting the oil from the bean 
and converting the cake into meal and fer- 
tilizer. As lunderstand it, the idea is to 
pat the bean through the same process as 
is now applied to the cotton seed. 

The farmers are now hard at work resow- 
ing the places where the crop was frczan, 
and one of them told me that it was 
nothing out of the ordinary to plant the 
same place over three or four times as fast 
as the crop was ruined. 

The [ndian ani Banana rivers are teem- 
ing with fish of all kinds and sizes. Ona 
warm moonlight night they can be heard 
by hundreds jamping in the water near the 
banks. Oaoe daik and cloudy night last 
week a young man invited me to go ont 
with him while he set his net. 

At his wharf we got into a low, fiat-bot- 
tomed boat, which he propelled from the 
stern by means ofa pole. On reaching the 
place where the fish were thick ast he drove 
along pole into the sand in the river bed. 
On this he fastened one end of the gill net 
which was lying in the stern of the boat. 
Then he qaickly bat quietly poled the boat 
around in a halfcircle, and the net was laid 
in such a way as to pay out itself. 

When the net was all out we ran in near 
shore, and he gave mea stick, telling me to 
drum onthe boat withit. As soon as I 
madea noise the fish started for deep water, 
bat the net was between them and, their 
destination. When we hauled the net we 
had a good haul of large mulkt, 

There is another style of fishing, by 
throwing the cast ort, wnich closes over the 





fish by means of the lead sinkers which are 
around the bottom. With this neta great 
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parties. Address 


tbe 
Gwood COlstri t 


» 
eafa 


JOUN JOYNT, a 


(Proprietor of MayGeld Farm. St. Helens, 250 Acres) 


Lucknow, Ontario, Canuda. 





many mallet and tronutare caught. Th:> 
trout here are what we called weakfi;sh at 
home. 

When the net is hanied in there are some- 
t'mes @ great many small mullet in it. 
Those are used to bait the set trawl line: 
whch is fastened between two stakes in 
the channel of the river. Oa this trawl we 
catch channel bass weighing from ten to 
forty pounds ¢ach, sheepshead, pompano 
and many other kinds of fish. 

In the large cities there are big fisheries 
which ship a great many barrels of fish to 
the Northern maik-t, but they make a mis- 
take in shipping fish for which there is but 
lutle demand. Sheepshead are often a 
dead loss to the sh'pper. 

Taere are some fine natural oyster bars, 
but these are fast being depleted, and it is 


oyster bar inthe State. There is no en- 
couragement or ev: n permission for private 








parties to plant them where they will live. 





Enlarging the Herds of Live 
Stock, 


The average farmer who raises grain, 
fruits or vegetables, or makes a point of 
mixed farming, cannot do better than to 
give more stiention to increasing the live 
stock on the tarm. No farm should be 
without a fair number of cattle, sheep, 
swine, horses, poultry and general live 
stock. It is not necessary to enter into the 
busines: of raising liva stock for the mar- 
kets so that it will interfere with the gan- 
eral farming, but on general principles there 
is so mach waste ou 4 farm which animals 
alone can consume profitably that it is es- 


| sential for the highest success that live 


stock of one kind or another should be kept. 
Nature never intended that the farm should 
be devoted to one particular kind of farming 
to the uiter exclusion of all others. The 
fruit orchardist who fails to raise at least 
| & few hives of bees misses one of the chances 
for profit that has been pat in his way. Even 
| if he only raised the honey for home use, he 
would secure his rewards. Likewise the 
graces and hay farmer, with his miles of rich 
clover, timothy and buck wheat,should have 
a hive of bees for every two or three acres 
he puts under cultivation. Pigs go in clover 
and also in orchards. Sheep supplement 
the work of the farmer in packing the soil 
around the grass roots, and in the orchard 
they add fertilizars that are of the greatest 
value. The waste fiult of the orchard wil! 
go a long way toward feeding the pigs. 
Then thegrain and corn waste feed the dairy 
cows, and the waste miik and cream from 
the latter can be put to no better use than 
for pig feeding. Soone could go through 
the whole list of farm animals and show 
how one is intimately connected with an- 
other, and the whole with the general farm 
crops. After all has been eald for the 
farm specialist, we must admit that 
the ideal farming is that where a 
variety of crops are raised to suit 
a variety of farm animals. In a system 
economically and intelligently oo: csived 
there should be absolutely no waste what- 
ever, and there need be none. It is simply 
because we do not raise enough animals or 
a sufficient variety to consume all the by- 
prodacts ofthe crops. It is true that the 
number of the e animals must vary with the 
years. When corn is high oriced it will pay 
to sell more and to reduces the number of 
live sto.k dependent upon it for their 
food. Oa the other hand, when grain is 
plentifal and cheap, increase the grain- 
eating animals and poultry, and sell the 
food in the form of meat and eggs, instead of 
grain by the bushel. A little stady of the 
markets and of the best way to reduce costs 
and increase profits will enable the plain, 
every-day farmer to realizs more on his 
assets than he does today. 
C. S. WALTERS. 
Massachusetts. 


$100 Reward $100. 

The readers of thie paper will be pleased t: 
earn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able tocure In all its stages, 
and that is Catarrhb. Hall’s Catarrh Oare is the 
only positive cure now Kaown to the medics! 
fraternity. Oatarrh being a constitutional dir - 
eas3, reqaires a ccnstitational treatment. Hall's 
Oa arrh Uare is taken internally, acting directly 
apon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
diseas®, and giving the patient strength Dy bulid 
ing up the constitution and assisting nature ip 
doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers! that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for anycase that it fails to 
oure. Send for tist of testimonials. 

Address, ¥. J. CHENSY & OO., Toledo, O. 

Bola by Draggists, 760. 

Gall’s Family Pills are the best. 








Flatulence is carea Oy BEBOHAM'S PILLS. 


| 


| 





‘Carry Sunshine with Vou.” 

A bright, fresh, suopy face is alw) ys ip piring, 
and it slways den: tes good health «. well as 4 
beppy heart, Many faces trat were once over. 
cast with gloom bave been made bright and 
sunny by Hood’s Sarsapsrilia, which cures all 
dyspeptic symptoms, strerg hens the nerves and 
tones up and invigorates the whole system 

Copatipation is cured by Hood's Pilis. the non 
irritating cathartic. &~'~ »~ a! druggists 


——O! tre forty-fir- u ihallets fired hy ‘be 
Russ'aos daring the Crim’an war, 44,959,000 
fatle* to fulal their errand of death The re 
maining forty-eight thousand alone, which ong 
have easily been firei bya single reg m*nt withis 
the sp ceofan hour, found their billet. This 
means that 910 bullets were fired before a single 
soldier of the allied troops was killed. The 
Britteh 9 the «ems war wera more fortonate ip 


said there is only one artificially stocked _ their aim. Of fifteen million ballets fred tweny. 


one ‘housand were fatal; one bullet ont of every 
seven hua‘’red fired thus accounting for one 
Roesian 











EMILLION DOLLAR OMS) 
Catalog telle~2o also sbout Gala 


zer’s Earliest Six Weeks’ Potato. 
Largest farm and vegetable seed 


‘ growersin U.S. Potatoes, $1.20and | 
upa bbl. Send this motice and 5c. 
’ stamp for Big Catalog. w 1 








JOHN SALZER SEED GUA CROSSt4 
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Hoisting and Air Compressing 


For Quarries and Stone Cutters 


Electric Lighting 


For Private Residences and Hotels 


Grist & Feed Mills, 


Running Ice House and Ice Cutting 
MACHINERY, 
And the ill size r Pumping, Grinding 
Sewing, d other t 
For catalogue and ‘ 
CHARLES J. JACER CO. 
174 High St., BOSTON, MASS 
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Steel Wheel 


Any size wanted, any wilt 
fitany axle. For catalog " 
<ampire Manufacturing ‘ i 
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for FARM 
WAGONS 








= Get ready for good crops by 
ie ling the seed question rich 
wae Gregory's seeds are § 
f Femerits as profit makers 
j = home grown, hand selecté 
ae cally tested. If you want ! 
= crops your ground can give, & 


EW GREGORY’S SEEDS 


Warranted as per catalogue | 
novelties for vegetable and flower 
book for 1900, an inraluahic? 
Yours free for the asking 


/ J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marbiehes 








grow paying crops because 
fresh and always the best 


sale everywhere. Refuse su 
Stick to Ferry’s Seeds anc | 
1900 Seed Annual free. Writ 

D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit. Mich 
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ON LIVE STOOK MARKET. 


gosto 


week ending March 28, 1900. 
moant of Stock at Market. 


A 


avd = Fat 
cattle. Sheep. Suckers Hogs Veais 


3854 
5069 47 


3046 
poe WORK 01 G2 


cant week, 


ETS. 38 lw 8 J 
at 4 steers, Beans. thers depend more upon bired belp wrom the ’ 
5 steers, 5790 oA Peet — 8 0 Bs. at Se * — u (cre end direct. The great ioterest ta — FARMERS WANTS 
m* Adame & Gongs Op. | ins tenes by tne young women im come of ONE CERT A WORD 
rthing six foot 10 aan’, | Bale’ working Oxen | Pe&, S0CONdS.........--+---+«--+--+ L60@176 | th® YouDger States is manifested by their ; 
ull, of 1600 ths, at 46. a by =F h at 6146; 1 aoe Eom one WHILE... . 00.5 venee presence St dairy sehools, meetings cf| Farmers’ Want Depa:tment is established tc 


Shotes 


1566 24,708 2796 
28,768 1441 





Vaices on North 


.—P 
Beet llow and 
6 76; seco 


ird *57.26; some 
F oo @7.26 
oar, wad 76. 
Cows and yous 
g4; extra 40448 


yarrow aud ary, $13@35. 


—— 20 two-year-ol 
yids, $22.44”. 
theep 
a6 gms, 6@7%4». 
Hogs. 
oon . wnolesale, 
sean wy tressed hogs, ease. 


veal Calves.—3%4 @bc B b. 


tides. BKeughtoa, 7a7 


1a@7'«° 


yelf Skins. ~75¢0@$1.60. Dairy skius, 40@ 


er hundred pounds op sous hina ot 
meat, extra, 


a Y 
nality, * — ——— a few. ec 5 00g single 


Calves.—Falr q 


8 
Calvoe rich cows, ⏑—⏑—— 


Thin young cattle for farmers: i. 


-P yund, live weight, 24% @3c ;extra, 
8 and lambs per bh . ia lots, 


Per pound,5 4 @5%4¢, live weight; 


ern Cattle, eto. 


nd qualit 
of the poorest, bulls 


ds, $14@30; 


retail, $1.5 0@5. ; 


4c # i; country lots 











heifer, 40. ths, at 3i4¢ 
Late Arrivals and Sales. 


The market { 


——— — tela 


or mile 
last —— = excitement 7 7 estas foura 


but too many of the inf 

Steady with, best at Sass 

sk w sale * 34 aah 6 A. 

as at Market with 10 
be than 


with all 
or class. 


ar mye they are high: 
Libby Bros. >s. sold various grades as hon 
pF * sup’ Pk * owe. it $50 
y ag ow do G. Cobb, 1 extra 
a | W. A. ioker, spe rs at $43 
ech Ricker had in 1 nger, ,rade 
olstein 4 Ayrshire, of fine quality at lane 
price. W. W. Hal) N& Son 6 cows at $30@45; 1 
E of 110 ths. at 6%c. 8. 
at oxen, girthing 6 feet 10 “iuches, of pur 
S, at $148; 6 cows, at $26@40; 1 fancy cow at 
Stere Pigs. 


A fair su — — — mn suckers at $1.50@2.50. 


Shotes, $3. 


Mitten Oowse, 


A good line of milch cows on sale. 


for cows could be 


month ago, but the 


To effect sale 


of the owuers. 


considerable 
and closing out sates are not 
G Cobb soid 1 
Thompson & Hanson sold 9 co 
rices from $35@55 and sa 
ros. sold 16 cows from $30 


The c 


urging 


Veal Calves. 


improved and is better than — 
re is no activity to the trade 
is required, 
atall to the likin 
springer, $37 
ws at different 
wee at $25@40 Libby 
















60c . : Better than 1000 head on this 
feliow. Brighton, 4@5¢ V WB; country lots, | i,q perceptiole change in — ber Rs 
9@2 2¢ | lots not over 544¢ is obtained; for select lots of 
Pelis. 80c@$l. | 120@ 1265 ths 6c Is paid. Acams & Gould sold 14 
— —— *23 * 20 tbs, at 6c. Thompson & 
on 80 Calves atfiec. A. W. 
Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. Veals. Horses. | cxives, of 110 bs. at Be’ G. ‘Ose tS 
@atertown 1166 3720 12,276 13709 820 calves, of 1.10 ths, at 6c. 
grizhton i1830 134 12,432 1087 100 
cattle. Sheep Cattle. Sheep | Boston Produce Market. 
Maine. } hae — = Wholesale Prices. 
righton. J Leoness 6 
PA eS — Brown, Snell & Poultry. 
Libby Bros 47. 3 Co 17 Fresh Killed. 
sdams & jould 12 569 
- son & New Werk. | Northern and Kastern— 
bot p 20 At Grightes. | Green Ducks ................... coseee §=10@12 
MD Holt & Son26 JS Henry 26 in once nieeeie nadia an ll@i2 
3 37 Chickens, common to good ——— 10@138 
pw well 14 Massachusetts. | Chickens, choice roasting...... ....... 17@18 
AW Stauley 1 At Watertown. Cuickens, spring broilers, P pair.. 90 
a & 17 J 8 Henry 26 6 | Fowls, extra choice............. seseeee 12318 
w W & Son 6 W A Bardwell 10 Fowls, common to good.. —— — 11 
HM « OH Forbush 11 Pigeons, tame BW doz... .......0 eeesece 1 1 26 
Ha x W F Dennen 10 | Western ary packe:— 
18 86 At Brighton Turkeys. choice drawn............. 353 
J 8 Henry 80 Turkeys, fair to good......... 9@10 
«ew Hampshire. R Connors 10 Turkeys, mag _undrawa. eee 10% @11%s 
ac’ KD ua & Weel Scattering 80 capone, _ _. 3 SeeePsereaeey 
ce H A Gilmore 6 ps, small medium becececece low 12 
RR 20 40 HE Eames 16 | ch ckens, choice, large......... sees 13s 
at Ww atertown. D A Walker 1U Chi-kens, medium .......000000.022 9@11 
F Fa AM Baggs 18 seas e6enuneus ect ceseccumséens s@12 
HA W x 13 1 MF Austin 8 | \ sheeee sine eee beeesne eee 8@10 
2 vant® © D Lewis 6 Fowis, ood to choice... .. Socepeece 9% @10% 
Hales 16 J BShaw 9 Git GEE cess cocnccsecs ssessceceecss 74@7% 
~~ : 23 20 Western Live Poultry. 
we Wallace 49 8 At Brighton. 
Morris Beet Net ay egcccveccecccossescsese eoccee 
Vermont. Co. 46 “spring Ch tb. *4*4 
At Watertown. out & Co 696 pring Chickens ® ib. 
art & s arned 0 
ve Williamson 26 Sturtevant & Butter. 
Fred Savage 933 20 2* NoTE.—Assorted sizes 
° | quoted below include 
BN J _, — D a & Weel | 20, 30, 60 Ib. tubs only. 
; 34 N © “DM & W Creamery, extra— 
Se areced 6 2500| Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.......... 26426 
Via 37 0 at Watertewn. | Northern N. Y., assorted sizes..... 3 
W W Brauer Northern N. Y., large tubs........... 26@ 
Hi& Cone : Co 405 1872 Western, asst. spruce tubs....... 25@ 
At Hrighen Brown, Snell & Western, large ash tubs..... -+-244@ 
ranget 20 ¢ Creamery, ‘borthern arsto ............. 24 
— J = "Hatha. Creamery, western firsts...... ....... 24@ 
At Watertown way 252 | Creamery, SOCONAS............5-seeeeee 22.23 
JAHathaway 42 Creamery, GCAStErn..............seeees » 23@24 
DORTY, Vibe CRGERe 0000 ccc ccccess ccceccee 23@ 
Dairy N. Y. extra.. secscecces ET 
xxpert Tradic. Dairy, N. X. and Vt. firsts..........- 2 2l@ 
The English market for beef cattle shows a pars * —3 —_ bY ie ee ape ieais 
eakness a! le at leading poiots. me? (a ‘tube 
a sand @ slow trac West. imitation creamery, small tube 
The light shipments are not yet felt and prices  aareanlicrte spans σσσ 20420% 
are quuted * LL@ll%c at both London and West imitation cr’y , large tubs firste 208 
very with probable improvement next “ {mitation creamery secends.. 19 
week Fo° oe aS Se ee 1227 cattle, “ ladle firsts and extras......... 18@19 
Shipmen's and destioations -Oo steamer Liv pa ———— oe ae ae 
ola for Glasgow, 68 Canada catte by W. H | extra northern creamery 25.426 
Dean, 3 ». by W. Laveck, 36 by J Luness, 17 Kxtra western creamery “ae 
state and 53 U.S. cattle by Brown, Saell & Co., Extra dairy 234 
und 21 horses by J P. Walters; on steamer | oommon to good ‘pte 20@22 
Sagamore for Liverpool, 406 cattle and 1072 | Trunk butter in Me or % & prints 
sheep by W. W. Brauer & Co ; on steamer Tur | kytra northern creamery.. * 2544426 
soman for Lt Averpool, 428 cattle by Morris Beef} prytra northern dairy MRE SNS 23@ 
mpany, 172 State and 42 Canada cattle by J | Common to @00d.......--+++++++0++ «+ 20@22 
A. Hat haway, 1 mule by H, A. Burke. Extra western creamerv.. ........... 25%@ 
Horse Business. 
Cheese, 
There | sa gradual improvement in the market | 
witha better demand, Business horses sell the | New York, small,extra® m .......... 13€ 
most free'y weighing from 1600@ 800 tbs, both firsis ® th............ esses 12@12% 
single and double hiteh Prices quite firm ou yz, small extra V M..........-+.- 12% @is 
allyrades At Welch & Hall's sale stable, sales | a eveee 1B@1448 
ead mostly from §100@ 76 Sold 3 — BP Ube» caccousesncces lu@ll 
kely draftat $700; 1 pair at $490. AtA. W. | western twins extra ...........+..++: 124% @ 
Davis's N rthampton street sale stable, a good | Western twins, fair to good...... 1l@12 
pectal sale last Thursday of speedy roadsters, | gage cheese, extra, @ Ib........--..+-- 134@i13% 
sh and saddle horses. Amongst consigo- | Ohio Flats, extra............seseeeeees 12@12% 
ents were 15 head from Hon. Frank Jones of 
rt uth N H, including the stalhons Cres Exes. 
setand Lamertine. At I i. Brockway’'s sale 
stable Scarlo.ds offered Wednesday of 110 @ | Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz.. 16@ 
1800 ths. from $LU0@260. At Myer Abrams & | Eastern choice fresp .......+--+++++++ sa . 
‘ 5 loads at $150@2 0, second hand $30q@ | Eastern fair to good........ eccpoceccee §=6ARGRIS 
At Moses Coleman & Sons a nice Wednes- | Ill. and Ind. fancy fresh ......... 13@ 
jay sale at $256@175, and fair sale on Saturday. | Vt. and N.H. choice fresh eee coco peede 13%@ 
Tra etter. Western fair to good.............0.65. 12@ 
Western selected, fresh............++ 12% @12% 
Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, March 20, 1900. Potatoes 
arket for beef cattle is favorable to the, ,, 
Native, bu— 
tho quality is exceptionaliy nice 4 
grades weas as cate last week, and the _— wy ge eran Senco 
A s.uothing flattering. Western steers | > ~ oe ed —~ 1 white. ber ba... bba 
are i at 44¢ @5e, and the better class weigh = = .~ white 7 — 60@53 
|S. Henry sold % beef cows, of 2330 De 0 BOG ....-... . 
Ds, at 244 F. 8. Atwood sold 2 cows, av. 800 
Ds,atse; Lof 790 tbs a’ z%c O. H Forbush, Sweet Potatoes. 
‘ f 725@1060 ths, at 2@3%e. W F. Jersey, extra,dh ® DbI......e0-++- 2 26@3 00 


N sold 3 extra bulls, of 113. @1350 ths, at 


4°, 1 Of 1000 ths at 3c. 


1500) the, at 


{ 1470 ths at 4% c; 


J A. dathaway sold 
5be: 26 do. of 1480 tbs 
20 of 1460 tbs at 


“Mitch Cews 


supply and market prices have not ma- 
snged. No improvement. 
Fat Hogs. 
) price, with Western at 64%@6\ec, 


hogs at 646 


4c, dressed weight. 


Sheep Houses. 


market and ligh 


t supplies offered. Cost 


where the qual ty is all right. and at 


Green vegetables. 


Beets, native 3 — 


Cabbage, yp bb 
Carrots @ bu....- 
Lettuce, # box 


Onions, native, @ bbi.... 


⸗ 


Ontons, Havana, crate.......... 
Parsley, —IX 


Radishes, ® doz. 
String beans— 


Soutne:n choice, # crate.. 


Southern, fair to good... 
uash, marrow, # bbl.. 


8q 
Rhubarb, p i 


Squash, Hubbard, # ton 





~ eof $4a5.75 ꝓ cwt. for sheep and $5 50@ 
wt. for lambs. Very 4. Nartheen —— DATIVE, P DU 4 A 7 
4 he market Ho A. Wilcox sold 90-tb eerste Norfolk, @ ——— — 36.440 
. ‘ . F. Wallace sold lambs of 70 ths | Turnips. St, Andrews. # dbl ———— —88 16 
Tomaioos. hothouse, P ID.....-++++. 
Veal Catves Southern @ carrier. ....2 o0a2 50 
te heavy, and butchers less anxious 
Mixed lots at 6@5%c. but if selected Domestic Green Fruit. 
‘ ec better 1s obtained H. N. Jenne 
[4070 ths, at B4gc; 46 of 6860 ths. at| APplee— 
\. Wileoa, 13 caives, 1650 ths, at 644¢ | Baldwin w Dbi ..... Fae eee 3 00@4 00 
; Yallace, 67 head 7820 ths at ¢%4@6%C. | Ben Davie ® DDE 200. ccccces ——— . 260@400 
a 4 od 20 calves, 2660 ths, at 64ec. Greenings, P DDL. ..-+-.eceseeeeees 2 26@3 25 
Live Poultry. | Mixed varieties, V DDI......-... «+++. 2 26@2 75 
py vals light, with mixed lots a: 1041040 Nuts. 
Dreves of Veal _Onives. Peanuts, Va., No.1 ® b........4%@5 
Maine—P. A. Berry, 31; Libby Bros, 150;| Peanuts, Va. No. 29 BD. LIBRE 00 
A S Chapmin, 20 Thompson & Hanson, CHEStMUS ..... ... ....······· eee eee 
— “ Db. Hor & Son, 45; Wormwell 154; Shellbarks..........- ee ccccecs seeccccccese 
— 26; AW. Scaniey, J 8. E. Katon, 10; 
. Hall & Son, 4; H Lowe, 100; Harris | Tallow. 
%, lsu 
New Hat Rough, # b... ——— ...14824 
mpshire—W F. Wallace, 140; Breck ‘ 
: W + 3 > HA Wilcox, 32; F, Farwell, 22; Ren ered. . . — Five ty 
. mM, So, 
vermont-Carr & Williamson, 190; Fred Sav- Honey. 
ny H.N. Jenne, 10. ; G. H Sprigg & Co., | York State— 
15 Combs, 160; G. W. Hal), 60; F 8. | Clover, comb, fancy ® B.......... 14@16 
Atwood, 40; A. H. Poad, 90, via L. R R., 360. Clover, comb, fair i v b.... 11@13 
wal achusetts -J. 8 Henry, 145; W.A_ Bard- 
; J Dennen. 10; R. Connors,55 ; scat Hides and Pelts. 
*rivg, 120; B. A. Gilmore, 21; K. H. Eames, 
\. Walker, 9; M F. Austin, 86; C. D. Secere and cows ali weights. ecccsceseee “TSS 
ewi8.7: J. B. Shaw, .. UB nn ew nw ence enna nnne one ns secccecoes OOM 
York J 3. Henry, 160 itides, south, » light on n salted... .... . 38 
Srighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. “ “ ary ne ry trees 
‘ek at yards: 1880 cattle, 184 sheep, 12,492| “ Duff, in WeSt......-..-++-++0+- she * 
57 calves, 100 horses. From West, 1401; “ “ salted P bb *5 
“tle 12.300 hogs, 100 borses. Maine.190 cattle, Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.......------ "1 }. 19 
- 27 hugs.660 calves. New Hampshire, overwei * sonore 
; ermout, none Massachusetts, 243 o south, flint dried # ib. aie ay 


6, 


. *“ay~ 1580 head of cattle constituted the 
,,. ¢ made up of Western. New Englard and 
‘TK stock. The call for beef cattle was 
x\elsive,and low grades were fully “4c 
with light demand. Good cattle in fair 

‘tC abvut steady prices. Western steers, 


1 377 calves. 
‘ew York 26 cattle, 1°O calves. 


Connecticut, 20 








Hood 
Farm's" 


cue Bspt. 


Prin-sss 34.aropped March 4 1894 


Jerseys irr mes for prices t» 


‘OC 


ows for Sale—Statue q18. dam of 
one *\noing L nple: ud Mint 9th 
'H.#.. dropped Aorii 16, 1890, 


tropp 4 Maroeh 4, 1896 tro· a 
D 6.30 1899 not dred, 
Fans, Guio, d-e" psd Nov 8, 1895 


20 to Mint. no's 


17 to Ohrems. Jessie 
vu nen’ 
* Pedro’s Sgnail 


ID FARM, Lowe: M-ss 


Country Pelts, 6 


Deacon and dairy skins .. 
Lambskins each, country... eoccceccccccce 


Choice Canadian # bu .. covccoceh J 
Common * —— 
Green peas, Western choles. pecese —— 26 
Green peas, Seotehn .............·.· ·· · · · 








Dried Apples. 


1 00 


60@1 00 


Eva . fancy to extra fancy. seeee on” 
Evaporated, Choice. ........··.·.·.···· · · 
Evaporated, primo ........····. . 
Sundried, as to quality....... soces —* 
Grasse Seeds. 
Timothy, # ba. eoccsccbosnccesson 140 
Clover, FB . pita 8 60. $s 
tancy recleaned, BP &........ B@lo 








to BO BO 80 BD al 
Cy 





Lima beans, dried @ fh . 
Hay and Straw. 
Hay prime, large bales......... ie 


eeeee 








- Sete © Micecccbcnccsele 760 
S ae: aon —— debe 16 60 
* —⏑⏑—⏑—————⏑ ⏑⏑ü⏑⏑ü⏑üü⏑⏑0 16 60 
* 29— ——— 1400 
* fine choice............++0.+.-18 400 
” clover mixed, # ton.........13 400 
> clover, c00e conc ccecccced 
» swale, F ton... ..........0. 8 9 00 
Straw 1 — 14 60 
Straw, Oat, per ton...........+--seeees 9 00 
Ww BOG EVO ccccccccccccsccccce 10 00 
Flour and Grain. 
Flour.—The market quoted quiet. 
Spring ts 60. 
Spring, clear t, go 60g 60. 
inter patents, 26. 
Wintar, clear an 4. it, $83 254 00. 


* monk — is steady at 


bag 1 95.42 ® bbl; granulated, He 4 
2 3366 —s sai 35. 


Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet, with 
the market quoted at §2 50@4 00 ® bbl. 


Oat a We - stead 80 #8 bbi 
for ground and rolled, an and | Ry seat 00 for cut. 
. ing — market is quoted at $3 00@ 


Corn.—Demand is > with market steady. 
No 2 yellow, spot. 4 
Steamer eliow, * 4344 @47c. 


No. 3 yellow, new, 46%c. 

Oats.—Quiet —* ht 

Clipped, fancy, t. — 

; * ite, a ee 
No. 36 te, @82e. 

Heavier ped. wh spot, 3144 @32c. 

—* ship, 


illfeed.—The market is ey 
Middiines, sacked, $16 26@18 
Bran, spring, $16 85@17 00. 
Bran, wi 


iz, 
Mixed f 
Cottonseed 


—e all kinds. 


00. 
"$18 60@19 50. 
* meal —— 50. 


Malt.—The market issteady with trade ruling 


dull. 
State ies, 6-rowed, 57@60c. 
State, 2 rowed, 64@h6e. 


p ton grades, 54@56c, 


Barley t demand, with prices nominal at 
60@75c for No. 2 6- e-rowed State, and 42@50c for 
No. % 2-rowed BSta 


Bye.—Quict, 2 





The Wool Market. 
Unwashed fleece, fine, Michi 


“ “ ay bl “ 


eee 








LaMg Pics.—B. BR. O. Rockingham Oou nty 
N.8.: Itis dificult to decide from your letter 
whether the trouble with your pigs is a partial 
paralysis of the hind limbs or a rheumatic 
trouble. The symptoms are similar in botb, 
that is, difisalty of moving aod a rquealing as if 
in pain when trying to get to the trough. Paraly- 
sis usually develops more gradually than rheu- 
matism, bat not alwa7s, and there is a failore cf 
appetite at times, with occssional intervals of 
eating wel). Io rheumstism, appetite is gener- 
ally good. In both diseases there is usually 
constipation. Paralysis is most common ia pigs 
that are well fec,and in small yards so that 
they take but little exercise, while rheumatiem 
results from damp sleeping quarters or sleeping 
op heaps cf fermenting and steaming ma- 
pure. This will proDably enable you to 
decide which is the disease they bave. If 
paralysis, leave them without food for 24 hours 
or long enough to give a2 appetite, then give 
trom two to eight ounces of epsom salts dis 
solved in warm water and added to two or three 
quarts of skimmilk. From 2 to 4 ounces is 
enough for pigs of 100 to 150 pounds weight. 
After this feed less liberally uotil they can get 
out where they cap exercise. For rheumatism 


give the same treatment, including light food, | then 


and remove todry and warmer quarters. We 
dorot believe in the kidney worm. Never saw 
a worm In the kidney and never saw a man who 
said he ever sawone. The phy: icking may be 
repeated every three days if constipation is not 
relieved. 

HorTHousE Lamas —W. O. B., Ontario County, 
N. ¥.: Toe botnouseor winter lambd is not 
dressed for Boston market as it is for New York 
cl'y. There most of them are what we call hog 
¢Cressed, with entrails out but the pelt left on. 
They would not sell wel! here in that condition. 
Our dealers want the head avd pelt off, feet and 
legs left on, and tall on but sheared all but 
a tuft at the tip, eheoh tuft must be 
washed clean and combed out as carefally 
as a sobool girl would comd her hair 
when she wore it flowing. They do not want 
lambe of less than 26 to 28 pounds wight, and 
smaller weizhts or thio, siad-sided lamos had 
best be kept at home, as they qill not sell for as 
much 8s last year’s lambs. As they shrink about 
one bait in dressing it would take a lamb of 
about 60 pounds live weight to dress the required 
weight Sach lambs have been seliing here at 
trom §7 to $10 eacd, but the price usually goes 
down soon after Acril 1, with a better demand 
aud somet!mes a rise in price jast before Patriote’ 
Day, April 19. 

Crows tn Conn —W. F. O. Plymouth Oounty, 
Mass.: We fail to fiad by searching our files of 
1898 the directions to which you refer for soiu- 
tion to prevent crows from pulling corn, An old 
recipe was to dissolve pine tar, not coal tar, in 
warm water, making it quite thin, and moisten- 
ing the seed corn with that, stirring well until 
each kernel is thought to be flavored with 
the tar. Orows will not pull that. Quite 
as good or better is to dissolve one pound 
of copperas and one pound of cbloride of lime 
in a hogshead of water, or in that proportion for 
less water, put the seed corn In & coarse bag, and 
soak for an bour or so In the water. The seed 
may be afterward dried cff if desired by rolling 
it in plaster, lime or ashes, or it may be put in 
the ground wet. Tale will also basten germina- 
tion, and perhaps f rtilizs the young plant to 
some extent. Any of the iiquid left is a good 
disinfectant for vaults, cesspools and similar 
places. 





BATS AND MIOB. 

No decently fed horse or cow will eat food 
which the mice have wcrked in mucb. The odor 
which they leave behind them is enough to dis- 
gustthem. This is one ot] ction, and perhaps 
the only one, to the use of oat bay cut when the 
grainis inthe milk. Itis almost impossibie in 
some barns to keep the mice from working In it, 
and while the amount they eat is considerable, 
the damage they do by causing the farm stock to 
reject it is tenfold greater. We do not kaow any 
way to keep them out if they are abundant on 
the premises, and those who have this pest will 
do well to try for bay that the mice are not so 
fond of. And they /ike millet aimost as well as 
oats. 

ENGLISH SPARROWS AND RATS. 

We are giad to learn from the columns of Our 
Damb Avimals that there are those who refuse 
to contribute to the funds of the Massachusetts 
Society for Prevention of OUruelty to Animals 
because of the course taken by Mr. Angeli and 
other members of the society in defending the 
EBogiish sparrow last spriag. Wedo pot believe 
ia cruelty to animals or birds, aad we honor Mr. 
Angell and the society forthe good work they 
bave done. We would not cruelly treat an 
English sparrow or a rat, but we would wage a 
war of extermination against botb as destructive 
pests, which may 8 rve some usfal purpose, put 
we Go not Know what that parpose may be, while 
we do know the damage cone by them. A sickly 
sentimentality woich would plead to protect 
elther frum sudden death should be discouraged 
by all possibile lawful meaas. 

WOMEN FARMURS. 

It is ea'd thatout of the 17,000 farmers in 
Kansas, 6000 are women, and mostly American 
women, too with nearly the same proportion in 
Oxlahoma. [tis with them as with the men, 





some of them work almost daily ta the fields, and 


oairy, borticaltaral and poultry associa- 
tous, and even stock-breeding associations, 
and some of them are among tne most 
successful farmere, either in m-xed farming or 
speciaities, that can be found. 


Such crops as buckwheat, rye, mustard and | 7 
barley when used for green manuring do not|- 
return to the soll any more fertility than they 
have taken from it. They ¢o not gather apy 


will do. They will take nitrogen from the soil 
and bold it, and return it when they 
are plowed onder, which in many cases 
woulé bave leached away if no crop had 
been growing there. That is one great 
advantage In using rye or barley as a cover crop 
for the soll in winter to be plowed under in the 
spring. Tbey also change some of the miners! 
elements to a form more readily available for the 
plant to feed upon, doling this during their 
growth, and by the humic acid they generate in 
tueir decay, and they fucnish humus to the soll. 
The buckwheat and mustard crop do the same 
thing when sown in spring or summer to fit the 
field for a fall-sown crop. 


clnding name, address or nitis is. 
Cavh te accompany the erder. 


JJ— OLAUDE ROGERS, Nortn Newburg, 


ey Scoteh Colla Pup tor Plymouth 


montbs 0!6. Orlor. white, sapie 
oe GEORGE 4. TRAOY, williman- 





sliow the sale abd exchange of Stock, S⸗oo⸗ 
Fruite, ete., also Help or Situation Wantec. 
Toere is a charge of one cent per word only, ip 
No Display. 





Strawberry and emall fruit ay 8 

tor wravving My Seale en list Pies. 
7 v 10) 8 

P. SPEER, Passato, No J. ; 





bred; *tock 


B * — en 
ASHBURN, 





BRY beekets. Boy pow while cheap. 








Pilates, heavy Brass, 25 cts. Send width of collar. 
Also KEY, GRIP, and UMBRELLA Checks, 25 cts. each, 

and STENCIL LINEN MARKERS, Name, with Ink which 

will not wash out, 50 cents. Post-paid on receipt of price. 
8S. SWAINE, Rochester, New Hampshire 


1000 FL4 TS OF THE 
Sample Strawbsrry Free. 
The best berry for ege and le 

Bevd he audress 38* grower. 
With jour o*» for particular . Ave 
brane. Dabliss and. iimb. Dg 
Vines, ete., etc. 

C8 PRATT. Reading,Mess 











*OGARLES I. ALLEN, Terryville. Or. 


exit sli about them, Send f 
—— 





‘or Mmustrotoo 
WALNUT RIDGE FARMS, Box 





ABLY Tooroagh red and A Moountaip 
toes for esie. Buasbel §1. Barre! 





Boek Gens O., Box 2023, Bovton, Mass. 





JR SALE—Some of the handsomest Collie 
dogs in New Eogiand trained for farm work. 

»£¢01 Bitebes In whelp from two toel: 

apd b sack sp 


J 





PERMANENT PASTURES. 


The easiest way that we koow of to keep « 
permanent pastare in good condition is to stock 
it bard enough so that the grass will be eaten 
before it throws up a seed stock or becomes hard 
and woody, and then give extra feed at the barn 
no that the animals will return at least as much 
fertility tothe sollae the grass takes from it. 
Ol course manure or fertiligsr may be carried 


ing lands and cultivate) fields. If they buy feed 
to use in summer when cattle are in the pasture, 
they hope to and usuaily ¢o get enough in the 
way of growth, fat or milk production to pay for 
it, and look upon the increased quantity and 
extra quality of the manure heap as an extra 
profit. In this matter of overs'ocking tne past- 
ure it is best done and produces best results 
where there are two pastures, so that the ani 
mals can be changed from one to the other about 
once & week, or as often as the feed is eaten 
down smooth. This heips to prevent them from 
gnawing 80 closely as to destroy the roots, which 
they may do in some favorite spot if they are 
kept too long in one pastare. 


NO DEMAND FOR FAT MEATS. 

Uae reason for the chanze between the heavy 
and over-fat hogs formerly so much prizsd by 
Eastern farmers, and the lighter animal of 200 
pounds weight or less, that is more frequently 
seen today, isa change in the appetite of the 
people, and thatchavgsis due in uo small de- 
gree to a cliange In tae mode of living. The 
men inthe lumber camps of the North who are 
at bard labor all day where perhaps the tempoer- 
ature is below zsro much of the time, migit not 
only eat and digest pork as fat as it can be made 
on acorn diet, bat he may actually crave it, as 
the E:qaimaux does his «let of whale biabber 
but the farmer who does his work during the 
cold weather in comfortable Dulldings, with 
warm clothing, and bas a warm room and a warm 
bed when he flaoishes work, does not need so 
much hearty fat foo¢ to kesp ap the heat of his 
system. He is not as his grandfather was, who 
spent most of his winter days in the woods, cut- 
ting wood aod lumber for home use and for 
market, and whose rooms had neither stove nor 
furnace heat. Another fact may have had some 
influence upon this question, which is the large 
increase in the amouat of sugar used now. The 
present generation obtain the carbon needed to 
sustain their systems from shis source more than 
from fat meats, or at least toa much larger ex- 
tent than they did a balf century ag>. We 
forget now just what has been the increase in 
the amount per capita during the past £0 years, 
but whatever itmay be, we are sure that no 
small part of this increase is due to the poorer 
-Class.. The rich used as much as they needed 


. 





The following paragraph bas been appearing of 
late in nearly allof the leading English papers, 
and as a result thousands of boxes of Beecham’s 
Pilis bave found their way to the fighting line in 
South Africa, and a great benefit to the soldiers 
bas resulted: 

* The proprietor of Beecham’s Pills desires us 
to state that he will be pleased to send a gratis 
box of his well-known productions, postage paid, 
to any individual soldier now on active service in 
South Africa if any readers will send to 8t. 
Helen’s an address which will find their absent 
friend at the seat of war. He has adopted this 
course in consequence of having received s0 
many letters complaining that this medicine 
cannot at present be obtained at the front.” 

Mr. Bsecham’s public spirit is constantly 
asserting itself. It was only the other day we 
read of his bidding for the manuscript of the 
now famous “Absent Minded Beggar” and of 
the bopors which his town had bestowed upon 
bim as mayor of 8'. Helen’s. Small wonder that 
thousands who have benefited by his medicine 
regard him as a personal benefactor rather than 
a misty persoaality only Known by reason of the 
world-wide popalarity of the article which bears 
his name. 





Bligh Grade Fertilizers, 


Do you use special fertilizers for your varioue 
crops? Do you know that one crop needs s 
larger amount of one material than another? 
Oorn needs an animal fertilizer, potatoes and 
root crops a fertilizer that will sustain the crops 
atall stages of growtb,and so on. The earth 
(038 Dot produce the correct amount of each ma- 
terial needed for the growth of the various crops, 
80 that todayiany one who wishes to produce the 
largest and best crops for the space sown must 
use a special feriilizer to give the proper 
amount of the right plant food needed for 
eachcrop. Toe L. B. Darilng Fertilizer Com- 
pany of Pawtuctet, R. I., bave given great 
thought to the materials neeced by each crop 
and by the different soils, and manufacture one 
of,the best lines to be bad of high-grade fertil- 
ig-r. Their special ferti!'zere for corn and pota- 
toes are unexcelied, ard all would do well to 
send for their catelogue giving the list of some 
14 different fertilizers, each suited for a special 
crop or condition. 

Their special lawn dressing produces the vel- 
vety softness and rich green that are so satisfac- 
tory in appearance. 

This company also keeps constantly in stock a 
complete line of poultry and cattle supplies, their 
Ooncentrated Meal being one of the best fiesr- 
forming and egg-producing foods on the market. 





— 


® praying Fruit Trees 
The question of spraying fruit trees to pre- 
vent tac depredations of irssct psets and fungous 
diseases is no longer an experiment but a 
necessity. 








Our readers will co well to write to Willism 
Stabl, Qiipey. Til, and get his catalogue “er- 
scribing twenty-one styles of Spraying Onotfits 
and ful! treatise on spraying the different trai: 
and vegetable crops, which -ontalns mach vaio- 
=. information, and may besghad for the 
asking. 





out, and spread on the pastare, but that costs 
money, and Eastern farmers are often at a loss to | (ook Oa. png — "ate cisdieliin nono 
obtain fertilizing elements enonga for their mow: | for catalog. F. P. GBANT, Manager, Mave! 


INE Golden and Silver Wyandotte stoek 
an‘ egas. Breeder over 16 years. F. &. 
L@NNBEY, Box M, Peterboro, N. H. 










MOSELEY’S 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


All The Cream in 60 Minutes. 
Prices $7 to si6. 
Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted. 


Moseley & Pritchard Mfg.Co, 


Mention thie Paper. CLINTON, 1h 
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EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Hatches the per cent. of 
fertile eggs at lowest cost. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincey, In. 
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PH bataiogs, ‘pow 100 acres, good soll. goo 
bulidings, pleasant looation for summer | 
esigence, fruit. lasticg water. a few —J > 
ber tw miles * station, Barre Oontro 

BOX 90, Barre, Maer. 





ROM the grower to the planter, Seed pota- 
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THE COUNTRY is FULL 


Farmer: wh” say, ‘'» age Fences are all right.’* 
— WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 








Grove, Aroostook Oo., Me. 





OR SALE. Registered Dorset Raws. MA- 
PLEMONT STOOK FARM Aloany. Vt. 





) Se FARM mansegers and gardeners, apply 
to the Rural Science Agency. No charges. 
oad . 3 RANE, Proprietor, Darnam, New 





ABM FENCE 18 to 24 cents per rod. 
Bailt without machine. First inquiry, 
eoere not introdused, gets «pectal terms ond 


agency. —— PENCE 0O., Box 14, 
Smithville, O 





¥ OArALOGUE FOR 1900 sent FREE 
tells you » by my Second-Orop Seed Pots- 
ee até 80 Much supertor to anv other seed pota · 
ee grown. Johnson’s New Early ws 
50 other choice ~ as fine as grow, et 
J. HALL, Marion ste, Md. 





APLE Sagar and Syrup. For sale by 
K MAPLEMONT STOOK FARM, Albany, 





[LLBROOK PARM, West Warren, Mass. 
Seed potatoes, $2.00 to $3.25 barrel. 
Uuculars. 





EW-MIL.H COW for saie; State of Maine 
Jersey, 5 years old, handsome family cow, 

giving 14 qnerts of rieh milk ; ; physically perfect. 

— SORK RIVER FARM, Weymoutp, 
ass. 





ORTHERN Vermont Seed Potatoes. O. B. 
JACKSON, Milton, Vt. 





I. O, Obeeter Whites, Cloverdale berd. All 
p e ages. DE. W.H. HASKELL, Taunton, 
ass. 





LYMOUTH ROOKS, exclusively. Bradley's 

ctre'ully seircted and mated 1 and 
92 per setting; $5 per *andred. Twoco'lies for 
saie Ty erehange. BEAROROFT FARM, Paw- 
tucke IL 





EGISTERE VU vite Bx .ner4 paps for sale 
MAPLEMONT STOUK FARM, Albdaay, Vt 
= I4LAND RED ones, large and brown 
choice, farm-raised here. $1 per 18. 

J. YRESION HOWARD, Easton, Mass. 








EGISTERED HEREFORD BULLS for sale. 
OB ARLES FRENOG, Solon, Me. 





EsD POTATOE#—Eariy May. Bovee, Early 
Harvest, New Queen, Bir Walter Kaicigh, 
euermons. OCircolars free. §2 apd §3 per bar- 
re). MILLBROOK FARM, West Warren, Mass. 





NEED potatoes from Aroostook Oounty, the 
most northern ont from which seed pota- 
tues can be obtained; from the lara-st individual 
erower and shipper ot pore seed of special varie- 
tiles in Maine. Four seed farms, 640 scree. 
From 1899 crop were harvested 26 000 bushels, 
consisting of SO varieties Send tor catalogue 
with prices delivered at your ratiroad station. 
F. BE. PARK AU RST, Presque isie, Me. 





EED POTATOES. Best pure stock, leading 
early and late varieties. “heap. Illustrated 
catalogue free. A.G. ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N. Y. 


TRAWBEBRBRY piant« a sveciaity. Oatalogu 
free. BHITOHOOCK’S NURSERY, Spring. 
Dold, Mase. 





ANTED—By a single, middle-aged man, 

sober, steady. a position as foreman or 

ruu farms of all desrription witn satisfactior. 

State wages. Address, Z, 102 Washington street, 
Worcest«r, Maer. 





BITE Wyandotte egas for batching, farm ' 

raised; greet winter lavers: utility birds; 

18 brown eens $1.25; $2 per 26. LYONS HILL 
POULTRY FARM, Atool Oentre, Mass. 





HOLESALE prices. Peacn trees, berry 

ana peach baskets, Baldwin apple treee, 
Stcnwberry, ras; berry, biackberry plants, rbu- 
barb roots ay grave vines, etc. Free cata- 


logue. LU MPAY, Mavager, Berlir, Ot. 








ANTED—To rent, & small farm in Vermont. 
where can get work by day or month 
theroughly anderstend farm ya MARTIN. 
189 Warren street, Glens Falls, N. ¥ 





J 
gy ee — stock, tools, on shares 
ear ¢ market; with som’ ore who 
wats reliable party; take fall care. E. NORTA, 
Leominster, Maer. 





ANTED—To hire, farm stocked, or 

manager for wages. References; state 
pric38; experienced; married American. FISK, 
Wiill'amsoarg, Mase. | 





ANITED—Rellable man to work on farm for 
0398 year; good milker 3— te⸗otor. 
Raorenoso required. Address A. D. SAXTION, 


Waterbary, Or. 





ANILEOD—Good reliable girl to assist in 
ae eral housework n farm; gcod home. 
Auuress EUGENE PALMER, Stonington, Ot. 








ANTED—Fo porehase pair white Angora | 
eats. KOX 2028, Boston, Mass. 





ANTED—A positionin a first-class cream | 
-eryas superintendent or butter maker; | 
teve bad ten yoars’ experienc-; can give goco | 
= Gouees. Address O., P. O. Box 142, Farming: | 
bil] 





si T& Owrcy Oaste.s, wade Dy & while com- | 

paay outof white wood an‘ sold ate, 

6 price. Order now. THE BUTLER 
JEWELL OOMPANY, Oromwell. Os, 





ANTED—Position on farm by temperste, 
incustrious American, capable of teklox 
Gua. g€*; FO0ld board help; wife would work bv 
toe aay; Oonnecticnt preferred. FARMER, 


Wick! ra, R. I 

13 BGGs, $1. White and sb. P. Books, 
Biack aod Brown Legborns, Lighi 

b.e. ma, Black Langshav, White Wyandotes, 

Brsbma and Legoorn c:0ss. 75 centr. VERNON 

BH EVANS, East Savgas, Mass. 











tet, Wa.td, Deardiess pariey. F. F 


BCLL. Boynton, Vt. -bUs 





fevecn’s, COW TIE 








Pe ⏑—— Evwsty Fortanoe Good, Peta- | 


It 
Costs You 
Nothing Extra 


To patronize the prraonally con. 
ducted excursions t> California 
via the Santa Fe Ronate. 


A special conductor is employed 
by the Railroad Company, to m:ke 
its patrons comfortable. 

Deta'ls of service given on re- 
q tert. 


T. A. GRADY, 
Menager California Tourist Service, 


The Atchison. Topeka & Sante Fe Railway 
109 Alams Sireet, Ublcesgo. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


New and Improved Service 


LIMITED PALACE TRAINS 


DET WEEN 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis 


And all poiots in the West, North 
and Southwest. 


Short Line. Fast Time. § Low Rates 


The most direct route with latest im- 
proved service and fast trains between 
Boston and Montreal and all Canadian 
points. 

For tickets and further information call 
upon your nearest ticket agent or address 


A. 8. CRANE. Cc. M. BURT, 
Gen’! Traffic Menager. G ‘pb’: Pase. Agent. 

















Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at-law, next of kin, and all Coan 
sons interested in the estate of ERAST 08 
HOBAREC, late of Somerville, in ‘aid County, 
deceased. 

VY BEREAS, acertain instrument parpertng 

to be the last will and testament of sal 
resented to said Court, for 
obart, who prays that let 


deceased has been 
probat, by Josiah 


ters testamentary may be issued him, the 
executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 


Court. to be held at Cambridge, in said Coun of 
Micd esex, OD the tenth day of April, A. D. 1 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any B., have, why the same should not 
grant 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
publi: notice thereof, by publishing this citstion 
once In each week. for three :successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 8 news 
—— published in Boston,the la+t publication to 
one day,atieast,before said Court,and by mail- 
ing, postp»id, or delivering a copy of this cita- 
ti n to all known persons interested in the estate, 
seven days at least before said Court 
Witness, CHARLES J MCINTIRE rer 
First Judge of said Court, this twentieth —7 Hy) 
March in the year = thousand n‘ne hundr 
. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at Jaw. next of kin, creditors and all 
other Pereens interested in the estate ot JOHN 
W. JENKINS, late of Wakefield,in said County 
pag intestate. 

We BE REAS, a petition has been presented 

to said Court to grant a letter of adminis- 
tration on the estate of said deceased to O.rus 

W. Pitman of Wakefield in the C ys of Middle- 

sex, without giving a surety o: his bond 

You are hereby cited toappear at a Probate 
Court to be held at — in ~ a9 County of 
Middlesex, on the third y of April A. D. 
1900, at nine oclock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And the petitioner isthereby directed to 
public notice thereof, a7 publisbing this cita 
once in each week, for thee successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
Tobe published in Boston, the last publication 

be one day at least before said Ccurt. 





Witness CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, 3432* 
Judgefof said (Court, this —— of March, 
| the year one thousand nine buod 

8. H FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at- aw, next of kin and all *** per- 
sons interested in the estate ANN 


HYNES, late of Melrose, in said * esau 
WY tisiticas, in i 
a certain instrument pur ment 
the last will and — 


ot said 33 has been presented to 
Court for probate, by John Hinds, 
pr ays that letters testamentary may be issued 

im, the executor therein named, without pA 
a surety on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Lowe |, in said County of 
wey on the seventeenth day of April, 

D. 1900, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
9 cause, if any you have, why the same should 
| not be granted. 


And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public — —— hf ub! —_ * citation 
once in each week cecessi * —3 


jin the —— 1— PLove GHMAN, 
| paper published in Boston, the last publication te te 
be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, post paid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons nterested in the 
estate, seven res at least before said Court. 
Witness, CHAR LES” J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, tais twents-seventh 
+» Of March, in the seat one thousand nine 
‘ ponodied. OLSOM, Register. 
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OUR HOMES. 








Ia Early Spring. 

Signs of spring are in the air, and in spite 
of cola winds we are cheered by brilliant 
skies and swiftly lengthening days, fol- 
lowed by glorious suasets; and, too, in 
sheltered spots, we see that dainty har- 
binger of summer joys to come, the crocus. 
There are Lenten days, too, ani in the 
cessation from an interminable round of 
social duties, the hom: k»eper fiad« opp >r- 
tanity for r: flection, not only upon spiritual 
things—tbe re qatrements of the higher life 
within—buat upon the more practical and 
very necessary sutjects which pertain to 
ber litework of ministry to the dear ones in 
the home. 

Sammer isthe time for relaxation, wh*n 
the outer world beckons one to lay aside 
care for a time, and find rest and inspira- 
tioa in communion with Mother Nature 
The labors of the household are percepti 
bly lightened then, and circumstances favor 
a greater amount of leisure than is possible 
at other seasons. Care of elaborate heating 
apperatas is not necessary, the exactions of 
summer diet are less than those of the 
colder season, and in many waysthe bouse- 
keeper who plans wisely find her burdens 
lightened. 

By planning wisely we meap that she 
looks ahead, and daring these quiet days 
disposes of many things which would cause 
worry if deferred to the warm, enervating 
days when they are absolutely necessary 
for seasonable comfort. The shopkeepers, 
ever alert to the needs of their customers, 
provide an especial array of household 
necessities in these March days, and 
also a charming stock of summer tex- 
tiles, and in the intervals of spiritual and 
ments! refreshment peculiar to the season, 
a great deal of quiet shoppiag is being done, 
and dainty garments are being fashioned, 
and laid aside to be in readiness when the 
sultry days come, anapnoanced, as is usual 
in this latitade; and it isa question if one 
does not «xperience a sense of gratification 
in knowing that the material needs of the 
near foture are provided for which hes a 
tendeocy to enhance the spiritual enjoy- 
ment of the season. 

“Man ie a spiritand Aas a dody.” The 
well-rounded natare is twofold, and the 
homekeeper is not the successfal minister 
who does not consider both. In order to 
achieve and impart spirituality, itis neces- 
sary that the pressure of material cares be 
lessened at times, and at no time ia this so 
practicable as in the long summer days, and 
in no better way can it be made possible 
than by, in the words of the homely old 
adage, ‘taking time by the forelo.k”’ and 
in these late winter and early spring days 
disposing of many duties which would 
prove burdensome if obliged to receive at- 
tion when summer has come. 

ELIZABETH RoBBINS BERRY. 


A Pretty Bedroom. 


Many young ladies worry because their 
fathers cannot furnish and refit their rooms, 
when with a little money and some ¢ ffort on 
their part they might do a great deal towhrd 
improving their appearance. A young lady 
of my acquaintance has jast succeeded in 
making a pceetty room of one that looked 
shabby and forlorn when she begun. It 
was a cold north room, nine by twelve, with 
a large double window in the end, wood- 
work that needed paint, and walis 
upon which the paper had grown 
dingy and soiled from long use. Not a 
prepossessing p'ace, surely. The first 
thing to be done was to clean the paint 
on all the woodwoik by scrubbing it vigor- 
ourly. Then she purchased some ready 
mixed paint, a yellowish brown in color, 
anda paint brash and setto work. The 
windows, doors and base boards received 
two coats of paint which improved their 
appearance wonderfully. Then she tore 
all the old paper from the walls and bought 
new paper with a cream-colored ground, 
upon which wasa design in golden brown 

ndalittiepink. With the help of an ac 

mmodating brother it was scon hung, and 

@ room was ready for furnishing. 

A carpet was ocecessary, of course, and as 
<0 ingrain or Brussels was out of the qaes- 
tion on account of the cost, she collected a!) 
the rags she could find in the attic and clos- 
ets and wasted them for a new rag carpet. 
There were several sheets, pillow cases and 
other white pieces which would make the 
carpet too I'ght. So they were dyed yellow, 
red and green with diamoad dye for cotton. 
All the rags were torn in narrow strips, 
sewed and wound into balls. The chain 
was arranged in stripes, the prevailing 
shades being brown and canary, the 
rags woven hit or mise, and when 
it was pat down onthe floor the effect was 
better than she dared to bope. The far- 
niture was all cleaned and varnished, the 
windows shaded with cream-colored scrim 
curtains and a cover of yellow silkoline 
draped on the clock shelf. The bed was 
covered with a whitsspread and the pillows 
with white hematitched slips. The cover 
for the head rest and cashions of the rocker 
were of yellow silkoline. One who has 
never tried it will see how bright and 
cheerful a north room can be made by 
choosing the proper colors in the fur- 
nishing. 

Upon a carefnl survey of the room after 
it wae furnished, our young friend fvund 
that One very important item had been for- 
gotten. There were no rogs, and after 
giving the matter considerabie thought, she 
again sougbt her old friend the rag beg. 
She relected the woolen rags this time, bth 
new and old, little pleors that were left 
from dressmaking and qailt piecing, and the 
bert parts of several worn dresses. The 
iatter were dyed various shades of brown 
andred with diamond dye for wool, and 
after ther were rinsed and dried, the work 
began. The strips were ont bias, about one 
inch wide, and any length they happened to 
be. They were gathered through the middie 
upon coarse thre d, and when necessary 
to join the strips, the ends were lapped 
and gathered through them instead of 
sewing them together. The colors were 
placed hit or miss, for the greater the va- 
riety, the prettier the rag will be. When 
enough strips had been gathered for the 
rugs, they were taken to a weaver who 
furnished the chain and d‘d the weaving, 
meking each of the three rags thirty inches 
wide and one and one-half yards long. 
Oao was placed beside the bed, one in front 
of the dresser, and the other at the door. A 
few articles of fancy work were scattered 
abonut, with books, work basket aod other 
things tha: suggested the tastes and occa- 
pation of the youog lady who occupied it. 
Try her plan, girls, and see what a pleas- 
ant cosey place your room will be. 

Marky. 








Making Over Biankets. 


New blankets generally come in pairs, 
folied over at the bottom and the two uvper 
ends generally bound with ribbon. Some 
housekeepers cover this ribbon binding 
with a fold of cotton, which can be ripped 


Wash the black+ts by themselves on & 
clear, cool, sunny day in early spring, 
when the air is still, but is not 
cool enough to freeze the blankets. 
After sousing the blankets fifteen 
miputes in soapsuds that are made with 
white soep end about a tablespoonful of 
ammonia to every gelion of water, lift them 
out into a new “suds” a trifle cooler, and 
sense them again for five or ten minutes. 


‘In the next water omit the soap, but put ip 


ammonia. Wring them through a wringer 
screwéd up as loosely as possible. If you 
bave only a small wringer it is better to 
press out the water with the hands, as tight 
wringing is very injarious to the soft text- 
ure of blankets. Hang the biankets 
while still qaite wet evenly on 
the lines. Is is better to stretch 
the lower edgeon aneven strip of wood 
the s'se of the blankets before they were 
washed, and pull them to the same length 
on the line. Let them bang until they seem 
dry, then hang them in a warm kitchen over 
night. Whey they are dry finish both ends 
of each of the blapketsin blanket stiteb. 
This stitch is a species of battonhole stitch 

It should be done with an ordinary-siz 

worsted needle with a sharp point, and 
Germantown yarn the color of the stripes in 
the bla: ket.—N. Y. Tribane. 


Marks of Longevity. 


A careful examination will show that 
certain physical characteristics are usually 
associated with longavity. Perhaps the 
most noticeable of these is carriage. 
Ninety-nine out of one hundred people 
have curvature of the spine. The octoge- 
narian isthe hundredth man. His spine is 
a straight line, his head erect, his chest 
broaiand deep. This means that tne vital 
orgens are properly supported by the at- 
tachments provided by netare, and that 
they do not rest upon and crowd each 
other. The heart, lungs, stomach, liver 
and kidneys are thus enabled to do their 
work unimpeded; aad their activity in pro- 
viding food for the tissues and in removing 
waste matier (which is the prime cause of 
disease) is a potent factor in longevity. A 
large trat k, with legs short in proportion, 
a straight spine and anerect carriaze are 
among the most obvious characteristics of 
those who aitein great age. 

Another characteristic of those who 
achieve lor gevity, less evident to the un- 
trained ubserver, but «equally important, is 
the habit of slow, deep respiration. The 
oxygen is the oniy real food; for only the 
matter ox!d!zed in the system becomes tissue. 
Deep, fall breathing means an immensely 
increased amount of oxygen ingested, aod 
an equally augmented qaantity of poisonous 
matter eliminated by the lungs. Mental 
quletade is essential to proper breathing 
The excited man—the emotional individual 
—who soffocates with joy, palpitates witb 
enthusiasm, chokes with rage, gasps with 
astonishment, sighs from the intensity of 
his attachments,—the emotional individual 
by every inequality in his respirati.n abbre- 
viates his life. 

Another physical character of longevity 

most important of all, and seldom or never 
noticed, is ease and repose of movement. 
The old. person—tbe hale, vigorous, healthy 
old manp—moves easily, lightly, silently 
He bas always moved thatway. That’s the 
reason he is here now instead of with the 
others, who, with their gasps and sighs, 
their clinched brows and twirling thumbs, 
their intense emctions and little complaints, 
are gone and forgotten. Kase of movement 
and grace depend upon muscular relaxe 
tion. Mascular relaxation is impossible 
except when the mind is tranquil. 
Afourth peculiarity of those who live 
long is that they are invariably smal! 
eaters. Gourmands die yourg. The octo 
genarian is always fragal. Tre enormous 
physiological task of digesting and excret- 
ing dally pounds of food not needed by the 
organism is not performed by the frugal 
eater, and so he has the more vitality to ex- 
pendin thought, in working and in living 
out his centary. We live not so muci be- 
cause of what we eat as because of what we 
do not eat. Mach has been written on the 
subject of longevity, but little that today 
possesses any beyond a merely literary 
interest. The inflaence of occapation, of 
climate, of stimulants, of location, of race 
and breeding upon longevity open interest- 
ing fields for discassion, bat affzct the 
matter only indirect!y.—Health Cultare. 








Various Kinds of Toothacbe. 


There are several kinds of toothache, due 
to very different causes, and as not all sorts 
are capable of relief by the same means, it 
is useful to be able to distinguish among 
them. 

Oae form of toothache is due to disease of 
the tooth itself, ancther to disease of the 
parts about the tocth, and still ano*her to 
neuralgia of the nerves, the teeth them- 
selves being p-rhaps perfectly sound. 

The most common toothache is cansed by 
congestion or inflammation of the palp of a 
tooth. The pulp is a soft material filling 
the centre of the tooth and servi: g as a bed 
for the nerve and the blood vessels. When 
the blood vessels are enlarged, as they are 
incase of congestion of inflammation, the 
pulp is compressed, since the walis of the 
tooth prevent expansion, and so the nerve 
is pressed upon and becomes painful. 

The ache so caused is fierce and throbbing 
(a jamping toothache). It is worse when the 
sufferer stoops or lies down, and is increased 
by contact with cold or hot water, or food 
with sugar or salt, or with air. The only 
diffsrence between the pain of a congested 
tooth pulp and that of an inflamed pulp is 
that the latter is worse. 

If in a case of toothache of this kind there 
is a cavity, resulting from decay of the 
tooth, the pain can usually be relieved by 
the Insertion of a little pledget of cotton 
soaked in oil of cloves. 

Severe toothache may be caused by in- 
flammation of the socket of the tooth, 
which may go on +0 an abscess, with swell- 
ing of the face and great distress. In thi 
case the tooth is sore when tapped or 
pressed upon. The pain is severe and con- 
tinuous—not Intermittent, as in inflamma. 
tion of the puip—and is usually relieved a 
little by cold but aggravated by heat. 

Som: times relief is aff .rded by cold ap- 
plications to the cheek, buat of course a 
dentist should be consulted as early as 
possible in order that the i: flammation msy 





be controlled before it results in the forma- 
tion of an abscess. 





Domestic Hints. 
APBIOOT SPONGE. 
Halt « box of gelatine in half a pint of cold 


Pour into a shallow dish, which has been dipped 
in cold water, and set ontne ice until wanted. 
Serve with whipped cream or custard. Other 
trulte may be subsetitated for the apricots. 

CLAM FRITTERS. 

Make a batter of one and one-third onpfuls of 
flour, one egg, one-half tabiespoonful of melted 
outter, one-half cupful of clam juice and water. 
Drain and cbop fine one cup of clams. Add them 
to the mixture, with one-half saltspoonful of 
salt. Drop from a tablespoon into deep, hot fat 
and fry a golden brown. 

MBAT GEMS. 

Meat gems, which are made of the cold roast 
or cold Deefsteak, are a happy change some- 
times. Obop the meat fine, and to each cup of it 
ado a cup of bread crumbs, baif acup of gravy, 
or of milk, & tadlespoonfal of melted butter, & 
saltepoo .fal of salt and a saltspoonful of pepper. 
Pill baking shellto gom pans nearly full; lay ap 
agg on the top cf each, and bake until the egg is 
done. The mixture should be hot before the egg 
is put on It. 

WHITE CAKE. 

Whites of four eggs, one cup of sugar, one-half 
cup of sweet milk, one-half cup of batier, one 
dalt cup‘of cornstarch, one ani one-half cups of 
Sour, two teaspoonfauls of baking powder, flavor 
to sult taste; put all ingredients together and 
s ir briskly until itis a smooth batter anc bake 
ina quick oven. 

LEMON SAUOB. 

Mix three heaped teaspoons cornstarch witb 
one cup sugar, and stir into two cups boiling 
water. Oook eight minutes, stirring often Adda 
grated rind and juice of one lemon and one 
rounded tablespoon butter. If too thick, add 
more water. 

BARED INDIAN MEAL PUDDING. 

Bift five level teaspoons white corn meal into 
ope quart boiling milk and stir as it thickens; 
add one cup molasses, one heaped teaspoon bat- 
ter, one teaspoon allspice and one-half teaspoon 
salt. When slightly cool add one beaten egg. 
Turn into a buttered padding dish, add one cup 
cold milk without stirring, and bake slowly four 
pours. Serve with maple sugar cream: Half a 
cup of maple sugar shaved in fakes and mixed 
with one pint thin cream. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


A frequent cause of trouble with the feet 
isthe wearing of Diack stoekings. Oare shoul/ 
be taken to select those with white soles, 
asthe dye is extracted by the heat induced by 
confioement in the snoe and acts as an irritant 
polkoa, Itebing, burning and swelling often are 
due solely to this cause. Tomitigate the evil in 
some degree the stocking should be changeo 
pally in summer and at least three times durivg 
we week in winter. The feet should be bathed 
every night in warm water and bicarbonate of 
eoda—a tabdlespoonfal of the sodato a basin o' 
water--letting them remain in the solution unti! 
it becomes cool. They must be rubbed vigor- 
ously in drying and then Dathed with alcohol. 

To remove verdigris or other old discolora- 
tions from brass, the ordinary household am- 
monia will be found si ficient. For obstinate 
stains it should be applied with a soft brusb, 
though usually a pieve of fisnnel wet in the 
ammonia will do as well. Afserward the big» 
polish of the brass may be restored by the use of 
the usual po\iehing pasts or pomade. 

A deseert that will help to use up a stale loaf of 
bread is made as follows: Butteratin baking 
dish. Slice the loaf into thia pieces and cut these 
into rounds with a biscuit cutter. Have ready 
some meited batter, and with a fork dip int» the 
cutter one side of each of the rounds of brea:. 
placing them about tne bottom and sides of the 
tin until is is well lined. Fill the centre with a 
mixture of chopped appies, almonds and raisins, 
which have been sweetened to taste and co keo 
until the apples are tsader, but not soft. Cover 
the top with peces of Dread and bake untilia 
golden brown. Serve with bard sauce. 

A piece of inch wide satin ribbon sewed inside 
the neck band of a bodice protects the throa' 
trom the defacing mark that is a common resalt 
om the wear of the prevailing oigh dress col- 
lars. Itis not intended thst the ribbon shall 
sbow from the outside. 

Obildren are always delighted with bright. 
pretty colored eggs for Esster, says a writer ip 
Whatto Eat. A variety of fancy egas can be 
made from one package of Diamond Dyes. Par- 
chase a packsege coataining four colors, red, 
olae, yellow and violet being pleasing colors. 
[he day before the coloring isto be done dis- 
solve each color separately aod put into bottles. 
The next day select perfectly fresn eggs anc 
wash them clean. If obtainabie, use some very 
email eggs. Puta few of the eggs into a kettle 
of cold water, and let them boil ten or fifteen 
minutes; long bdollirg renders egas more digest) 
ble. Oaly a few shouid be cooked at a time, as 
sbey mast be dippsa into the dye while hot, so as 
to dry the coloriag immediately or they will not 
oe ao nice. Pour the dyes into an old bowl or 
some deep dish. To produce a variety of colors 
trom the foar Kinds of dye proceed thus: Dip 
oae-half of an egg into one color and ihe other 
oalf into another color. Paste a baif-inch strip 
of paper aroun a white-snelled egg; dip one enc 
» f tne egg as far as the paper extenas ia the red 
dye and then tre other end into the biue dye; 
when the paper is removed you will have a pretty 
red, white and blue egg. You can produce from 
twoto three diff rent shades from one color. 
Por nstance, d p en egg into the yellow dye to 
produce yellow, then add a little water to the 
aye to procuce a light orange, add a littie more 
water to produce lemon and proceed in the same 
way with the other colors. Boll the eggs over in 
tue dye two or tnree times until they are evenly 
6 »lored. 


The Fashions. 


e". A profusion of du tons of various sizes is 
the: ule on the French costume of the present 
seasod, while in hatpins miniatares and antqae 
io effects prevail. 

e*. Light-brown and silver-gray mixtures are 
especially fashionable among jacket and skirt 
costumes of Scoteh tweed and English chevioi, 
made forspring hopping aad traveling wear. 

. Khaki is the latest Euglisn snade in fash- 
Oucevle stationery. 

eo", Adjcstabie stock collars have a place in 
the variegated display of neckwear, and are, 
vatlton the principle of the pulley belt with 
fiexible bone encased between the satin ribboo 
of which it is made and the silk lin ng. A ring is 
attached at either side and the ends drawn 
through these are tied in a four-in-hand knot in a 
sbort bow witn long enos. 

oe". 4 pretty nectpiece, and one thai will be 
Welt to consider for summer on account of its 
coolness, is made of wide lace, gathered at the 
ends, the height of an ordinary bigh collar. The 
lace points go at the top over atucked white 
satin band, aboucanineh wide. This band our- 
lines the entire collar, as you see in the sk tcb, 
rounding at the back and neatly books together. 
The lining is of white gauze so that the neck 
sbows through. 

e*. Single, double and triple box-plaits appear 
at tne backs «f various walking dress skirts, 
also fine Knife plaits closely massed, deft French 
g<thers, and on the latest models a slight drap- 
ery which gives a j abot effect or 1a-and-out curve 
of the dress fabric at each side of the centre-back 
falinees, 

oe". Toe latest advices from Paris hint at the 
@eLvisg popularity of jsweled combs Plain 
combs bave the lead, ano these are arranged as 
{oconspicuously as possible. 

o*s Blick velvet ribbon in narrow widths is 
t ixtogly in evidence on many of the new gc wis 
in the form of stra‘gbt bands, rosettes or lattice. 








work designs forming the vest, & portion of the 


sleeve or possible divisions on the 
lower half of the skirt. 

eo". One revival of fashion is the white tulle 
bow worn at the back of the neck of light silk 
theatre waists. 

e"e The bandava ties worn afew months ago 
are supplanted by the softer and lighter tones of 
the Persian patterns. 

e*s A Dew ribbon stock easy to make, accord- 
ing to Vogue, is of five-inch ribbon, with a hem- 
stitohed edge. A yard and abalf is bought and 
& piece large enough to go arouad the neck once 
ie tucked lengthwise until the ribbon is two and 
a haift inches wide. The stock is then put around 
the neck, the tucked pert forming the collar, the 
ends crossed in the beck brought te the front 
again, crossed and fastened with an ornament 
like the old-fashioned slides used for men’s 
scarfs, but made of steel usually. These stocks 
may be bought ready made in all colors. They 
are more becoming worn with a narrow turn- 
over collar of bemetitched lawn, lace edged. 

e*e A new style shirt to wear with waite skirts 
is made of white lawn or soft pqie, witha 
bolero jacket and sleeves of a solid ovlor in pink 
or blae chambray or pique. Silk could also be 
used ia the same manner. Boleros of ail shapes 
are sen On many of the new models. A pretty 
gown for a young girl is one of white p'q 1, 
trimmed with bands of pink pique, and a shirt of 
white with a bolero, or short Eton cf pik. 
8 ook and belt also of pink pique. Parasol of 
pink slik. Hat of pink straw, trimmed with 
white chiffon roser. 

e*. Summer materials so far shown are gaczy 
and thin, while silks are soft on foulard and 
pongese lines. Laces are.so filmy that when used 
over the ever nécessary silk lining, there is no 
broadening ¢ f «wt to the figure. 

e“e Khaki is a eolor jast now much sfected. 
A Paris costume in this cloth bas bands of s 
darker sand shade stitehed in perpendicular 
rows of different lengths on the front and sides 
of the skirt. Tne jecket bodice opens with 
lengthened revers over a vest of guipure and 
brown silk, and is trimmed with gradusted 
bands of Khaki cloth in the same way as the 
skirt. The haten sutie is in red, brown and 
Khaki colors, and though somewhat voyant: is 
chic looking and unmistakably Freneb. 

e*. The new ribbon lace fabric is likely to be- 
come a great favorite for shirt waists all through 
the summer season. These are made of ribbons 
and insertion running vertically in the bodice 
and horizontally in the sleeves. A soft belt of 
wider riboon to match is Knotted at the left side 
of the front. 

e*. An opinion, somewhat embarrassing to 
such actresses of distinction as have enacted the 
role of Romeo, has lately been expressed by 
some admirers of Julia Nelison, the talented 
Bnogiish actress. The published statement that 
she intended to don male atiire, and woo Oohelia, 
drew ferth a protest in which she was tesought 
to desist,since Romeo was the refuge of actresses 
who, lacking temioine charm, sougnt to chal- 
lenge sdmiration Dy a frank display of their 
proportions. It is rot recorded what, if any, 
reply Miss Neilson made io this curious speci- 
men of appes). 

e*, Plain crystal buttons have been supplanted 
by all manner of combinations, such as an enam- 
eled flower under crystal, set iaa gilt ring or a 
raised head in goid on a crystal bu ton, wreaths 
of gilt stadded with stones,and many other d«- 
vices, all pretty ani unique. 

e*» Lace boleros with biack velvet ribbon ran 
tbruugh them are a usefal as well as effective 
addition to the Dodice needing a fresh touch. 

e*. Pretty fancy waists are made of alternate 
rows of inch-w'de velvet and tucks ruoning 
around the waist and sieeves. Tne rows of 
tucks fill an incn-wide space. O.her waists have 
the ribbon :uneing lengthwise, with its width in 
tucks running across vetween. A pretty slik 
waist has narrow tucks set some distance apart, 
running lengthwise of the waist, and over this 
bands of the silk stitched on diagonaily from the 
sboul‘ter to the waist. 

e*s Floffy silk boas will soon ake the place of 
ture; there is not much change from last year, 
xcept, perhaps, in thoes long ends made of 
perforated cb) f on, piaited net and plaited liberty 
gacz?. Gray and also white gauzs boas will be 
worn thie season. 

e*. Newer than the pearl cuff buttons for wash 
Waiste are the crocheted cuff links. The white 
ones are of cottvn and w li wash with the waists. 
Thereare others in black and colurs of slik. 
They are only seventy-five cents a pair, come 
from & smartshop and are “something differ- 
ent ” 

e*. Three colors, most frequently seen in the 
eila or ribbon trimmings, bunched together, and 
all . elicate shades are to befound on many 
hats. 

e*e Most of the bonnets have strings «f one 
Kind or another, though they can be worn with- 
out them. Some are of narrow biack velvet 
ribbon, some of tulle, Diack or white,and some 
of ribbon. A very pretty bonnet has strings of 
toe new metallic taffeta :iDoon in 8 wide width. 
The ribbon is so soft that it is more becoming 
than the ordinary ts ff-tas. 

«*. Butter color straw and Diack velvet are as 
Altractive as ever combined this year. The 
omnipresent Diack velvet ribbon in narrow 
wi iths, combined with braids of straw the same 
width, forms some of the attractive hats. 

«". Everything can be said in praise of the new 
shirt waist, which has at la*t Dlossomed oat into 
a thing of real beauty, a dainty femiuine waist, 
which every woman of taste can approve, says & 
write: in the New York Sun. The variety is 
endiess.and the prettiest waists are made by 
band. Fin+ lawn and sheer linen cambric are 
popular fabrics in white. Alternating groups of 
floe tucks and lacs insertion form entire waists 
and sleever. Ac embroidered beading set in be- 
tween the tucks as it is used in lingerie is 
another mode of treatment, and again you see 
bands of lawo j»ined with the herring-tooe 


waists with halfinch tucks e-ged with narrow 
frills of lace down the front, with four or five tucks 
@ach side, and waists of dotted batiste striped 
with toe flaest emor: idered batiste insertion. The 
transpe’e it waists will Ds worn over colored sik 
slips, as they were last season, and in that way 
we can have quitea variety of changes with a 
very few waists. The new shirt waist is made 
with no yoke at the back, which is tucked or 
Dialed to correspond with the front, and the 
sleeves are tha real dress sieeve, with a smal! 
circular cuff tr'mmed with lace falling over the 
hanc. Fancy s o:ks cf ribbon, lace or lawn with 
8 lace-trimmed bo@ in front are worn with them. 
Tae beavier shirt waists, which have stiff coffs, 
sbirt sleeves, and with rare exceptions a seam- 
less yoke back, are made of madras cloth, which 
bids fair to oust the eheviots and piques from 
favor. White madras, either striped, crose- 
barred or spotted, is the correct thing, and It is 
evident that the white shirt waist in any materia! 
isto hay thelead. Oolored piques with white 
spots and white p ques with colored spots are 
both used, as well as the colored madras in 
Stripes and checks. ‘ ash silks in corded stripes 
and checks are to be much worn, and comein a 
greater variety of patterns and colorings than 
ever before. 


CURIOUS FACTS. 


——RBusesia in Europe bas a forest area of about 
600 000 000 acres. One-third of the country, 
inoeed, is forest. 

——In N braska there are 141 log scenool- 
houses, 617 built of sod, one of baled straw and 
one of steel. 

——Thirty yearsag> there were only about 
twenty-five explosive compounds Known. Now 
there are more tnan 1100. 

——A compilation of dates from the year 416 
to 1867 indicates that Japan must expect a 
destructive earthquake about once in two and a 
half yea s. 

——Thbe injary to soil from flooding by a bigh 
tide is varioasly estimated io last for five to 
twenty years. A late lovestigation ia Essex 
Eogland, showed that the soll was left with two 
per cent. salt mostly to the complete destruction 
of earthworms. 

——The biggest fish that swims is" known by 
seafaring menasthe basking shark, from its 
habit cf tying for boars on top of the waves when 
the weather is calm, basking inthesun. Scien- 
tifle men cal this fish the rolnoden, They say 
ite extreme length is forty feet, but there are 
plenty of old salts who swear they have seen 
“ Daskers” sixty feetiong. Huge as the bask- 
So ⏑—— Known to attack 
7 ° 











——In the last sixty years the speed of ocean 
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stitch. There are waists of all-over embroidery, | 


one hundred to nearly two tbousand. The 
engine power has been made forty times as 
great, while the rate of coal consumption per 
horse power per bour is now only about 
one-third what it was in 1840. Tbe weight cf the 


t urteen thousand tons. In otzer words, ma- 
¢ \inery, boilers and coal would exceed the total 
weleht of the ship as shefioat« today. 


SCIENTIFIG. 


——Olouds that move in a contrary direction to 
thet of the surface current indicate a change of 
weather, because they prove the existence of 
two air currents, one warm and the other cold, 
and the mingling of these frequently causes 
rain. 

——Poisonous snakes when with young sre 
sluggish and retiring in their babitse. The lit'le 
ones are born with fangs and poison glands io 
fal: perfection, and are dangerous even bi forr 
tasting food or water. The young are much 
more active than the adults and probably their 
poison is more virulent, 

——Trees and sbrabs are being planted alorg 
the Suez caral as & measure of protection 
ageinst drifting sand. The idea which is being 
carried out embraces the principie of snow fence 
slong railroads. A system of irrigation bas been 
organ'z9d for these plantations and the results 
so far have been promiscing. 

——Tbe London Optician reproduces the views 
of Dr. Kotz, a Rutsian physician, on fatigue of 
the eye. Whether muscular or retinal, fatigue 
of the eye, says Dr. Ko'z, may be approximately 
measured by the number of the eyelid move 
mepts or involuntary Diinks in a specified 
period. By this system, more than three move- 
ments per minute indicate a thoroughly unsuit- 
abie illamination. The experimental results 
obtained by this somewhat crude meihod are 
given as: Oandle light, 6.8; movements per mir- 
ute; gas, 3.8; sunlight, 2 2; electric light, 1.8 

——Anti-typhoid inoculations made by Prot. A. 
E. Wright am ng British troopsin India seem 
to have given very promising results. The total 
pomber of men under observation was 11,296, 
of whom 2836 had been inoculated and 8460 pad 
not, and the inoculated were mcstiy newly 
arrived young ren, especially liable to typhoid 
fever, while the uninosulated were mainly more 
seasoned and less susceptibie individuals. Yet 
the percentage of the uninoculated attacked by 
typhoid fever was 2.6 and among the inoculated 
it was 0.96. The deaths were less affected, hav- 
ing been 0.84 per cent. among the uninoculated 
and 0.2 among the inoculated. 
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Ridway’s Ready Relief 
vents Coughs, Colds, Sore _ = 
flaerza, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Swellh, 2 
the Joints, Lumbago, |; flammations Re 
matism, Nenralgie, Hea tache Toot = 
Asthma, D Micult Breathing, | be 
Redway’s Ready KR iiet isa sure cur 
every Pain, Sprain, Bruises, Pains * ~ 
Back, Chest or Limbs. 1t was the fret 
is the only Pain R medy that insta — 
stops the most excruc'ating paing we 
inflammation and cures congest ~ 
whether of the lungs, stomach, bowels 
other glands or organs, by one application 


9 
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FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL Use. 


A half to a teaspoonfal io halt a tumbler 
of water will in a few minutes cure Cramps 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Ner 
vousnese, Sleepleseness, Sick Headache, 
Diarrbaa, Dysentery, Colic, Flatulenoy 
and ali internal pains. There is not + rem. 
edial agent in the world that wi! cure 
Fever and Ague and all other malarions 
biltous and other fevers, aided by RAD 
WAYW’S PILLS, 80 quickly as RAD. 
WAY’S READY RELIEF. Sold by Drag. 
gists. 

RBADWAY & CO, 55 Elim 81., New York, 
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WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT Thy 


MERICAN 


HOUSE 


Hanover 8t., near Scollay 8q. f 
Wearest of the large hotels to Unicn Stet! 
Steamers, business and amusemert centres” 


LABGreT BOOMS in the city fo 
a er day and upward). om ek 
and tric 








—— 


ht in every room in the h . 
$50,000. has just been spent on the house, giving 
patrons every modern improvement and conven- 

nce at moderate prices. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. The special break- 
fasts at 4) cents and table d’hote Sean “au 
cents are famous. 





C. A. JONES. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NaTaL.—” Young Giri”: The British colony 
of Natal lies northeast of Oape Colony and was 
Settied by the Datcb. Great Britain claimed the 
territory a2d took military possession of it in 
1848. Iocluding Z ilaland tne colony has an es- 
timated area of 85.000 rquare miles and bad 
& population in 18¥8 of 829,000, of which 61.000 
are Earojeans. The principal crop for export 
is suger, though Quantities of corn, wheat, oats 
and otner cereals are grown, while tea planting, 
| whien has been recentiy introduced, occupies 
| 2664 acres,the yield for 1897 being 849000 
| pounds. Tnecoal fields of tne colony : Fe of 
| large extent and of coasiderable importance, 
| She output in 1897 being 244000 tons. Large 
| forests of valuaolo timber abound. The rail- 
| roads in operation are 487 miles in length, ano 

are all constracted and opecated by the govern- 
ment. The maia line extends from the port of 
| Durbao to Pietermaritz>urg, the capital, and 
tnonce to the borcer of the South African Re 
public, 307 miles distant from tae port of Dur- 
| Dan (Port Natal), with an extension from thr 
| Dorder of Johannesburg, the centre of toe great 
| gold-mintog interests, and Pretoria, the cspita! 
| Of the South African Repablic, and from Fre- 

| torla a raliroad line also extends eastward .o 

| Lorenzo Me q 1ez on Delagos B.y, in Portuguese 
te:ritory. Tue province of Ziiuland, while is 
now a part of N stal, comprises a dout two-thirds 

| of the country formerly un ier Zala kiogs, and ie 
| Chiefly populated by natives. [ne population of 
| Zalaiand and British Apatongaland is given as 

| 180,000. 

\ Wat THE NeGRo nas Donz.—" Curious”: 
A recent writer gives tne following summary 0! 
what the negro has accomplished to demon- 

| strate bis finess for civilization, He has 

| reduced his illiteracy forty-five per cent. ia 
| thi ty-five years; negro children in the common 
| sehovls number 1,600,000; negro students in 
| higher institutions, 40.000; negro teachers, 

| 80,000; negro students learoiag trades, 20,000; 

' negro students pursaing classicai courses, 1200; 

|megro students pursuing scientific courses, 

| 1200; ‘negro stadents pursuing business c.crses, 
| 1000 and negro graduates, 17000 Taooro are 
260,000 volumes in negro libraries, 166 insti'a- 

| tone fur the bigher education of negroes, 500 

| negro physicians, 800 books written by negroes. 

| 260 negro lawyers, three banks coadacteu by 

Begroes, three magazines 6 jited by negroes ana 
| 4.0 ae@wspapers under negro man’ gement. The 
| value of their lioraries is $500,000, their echool 
| property is worth §12000,00u, their church 
| propertyis valued at $87,000,000, their farms, 

| pumbering about 180,000, are worth §400,000,- 

| GOO (this does not lociude their homes, valuec at 

| $826,000,000), end their personal property is 
worth $166 000 000. Since the war the negro 

| bas raisea $10 000 000 for nis own edasati a. 

| & SHOBT VoOcCaBULABY OF WORDS AND 

| TRERMIVNATIUNS FREQUSNTLY MBT WITH IN 
THES K2PO TS OF THS KOSR-BRITISH (AM- 
Palan.—" R. H.U ”: Weare iudenied to Laud 

| & Le, Obicago, for this list. Berg, mountain; 
| Boer, farmer, name given to the Dutch seitiers 
| In South Africa; bosch, wood, forest, bush; burg, 
| ; bargner, citizs0, name given to Boer 
| citizen soldiery ; dal, valley; Cam, embankment, 
levee; dorp, village; arift, ford; fontein, foun- 
tain, spring of water; foort, stronghold; groote, 
great, large; hoop, height, pile; Kaap, cap; kop 
or kopjs, top of bill; Kraal, native African 
village; kroon, crown, top; Kal’, cave; lasge:. 
| Camp; laagte, vailey; leeuw, lion; nek, neck, 
moan’ alp pass; pan, skull, rounded biliock; pla, 

plateau, flat span of high ground; spru t, 'p- 

cline of land leading to a ford; stad, city; staat, 

state; stroom, river; trek, wagon travel over tor 
veldt; ultiander, alien, forelener; veldt, African 
prairie; wadde, ford. 

Bie“ 1” In ENGLISH WRITING.—" H. N. D.” 
New York: Did it ever occur to you that it 
might seem very egotistical for you to write of 
yourself with a capital * I” instead of using the 
small and less obtrusive one? The Eaglish use 
of the capital “I” is one of the oddest features 
of the language toa foreigner. If a Frenchman 
writes referring to himseif he makes “ je ’’ (the 
French equivalent of “ I’) with a small “j.” So 
with the German, woo may use capitals to Degip 
every noun; he always uses the small‘! ” ip 
writing *'ioh.” The Spaniard avoids as far as 
practicable the use of the personal pronoun 
when writing in the first person, bat he alway* 
writes it * yo,” taking pains, however,to beg pn 
the Spanish eqaivaient of our “ you” with a 
capital. In English it is surely big" I” anc 
little “ you,” as the old sayiag bas It. 

BRITISH CASUALTIES IN TRANSVAAL —“ BR. 
G.”: Toe total Britien casualties to date in the 
Transvaal war, in killed, wounded, die1 from 
disease, prisoners and missing, are 15,677 That 
is not as many as were lost on one side ina 
single battle in our Civil War. 














HISTORICAL, 


——The First Oorps Oadets was organized in 
1741. 

——Oharlestown was settled in 1629 and was 
anpexed o Boston in 1878. 

——Tne first New Engisnd Bank, the Masss- 
cbusetie, was established in..Boston, March 18 
1784. 

——The codfish was placed in the Old State 
House foston, over the speaker’s chair Marcb, 
17, 1784. 

—€On March 17, 1775, there were thirteen 
thousand British soidiersin the town and bar- 

or in Boston. During the day they evacuated 














THE ANGORA CAT. 


#. Superb Edition, Beautifully Il'ustrated, 
Telling Hew te Select, Breed, 
Train asd Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctness, the volume is 
the most complete book published. Ohapters on al! 
importantsubjects: The Origin, How to Train, Oare 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 
and Mating, Exhibition and ‘ransportation, The 
Bench, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Cor 
rect Type, Different Oolors, besides interesting 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; ‘n fact, 
everything about them. Over thirty-five hal!-tone 
illustrations from life. “My Oat Tom,” “A Ost 
Letter,” “Rats,” “A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘' Her 
Wants Supplied,” “ Attentive to Oats,” “ The Home 
less Oat,” A Oat Story,” “ The Subway Oat,” “A 
Hospital Oat,” are all interestiug tales. The volume, 
aside from being an excellent treatise on the cat, 
forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. James 
of the Walnut Ridge Farms Oowpany. 

“No author cocld be more justified in speaking os 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than ls 
Mr. James in appearine as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousa ds of beautiful specimens o' 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book containt 
much useful information as to the diet and gener 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any ow erof one of the valuable and beautifu! asi 
mals.”—New York Vogue. 

“ It comes from a practical breeder, and !f his suc- 
cess may be correctly gauged by the very handsome 
Angoras of the illustrations, no one could desire to 
Go be’ter than he has done. Altogether the prospec 
tive breeder of Ang*ras @i!! find thit book Interest- 
ing reading.”—Country Gentleman Albany, N. Y. 

** Those who are lovers of cats will Mind much that 
is interesting and instractive in this book.” — School 
Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“ Itseems to us a book which those who are fond of 
cats will be giad to rvad.”—George T. Angell, in Ow 
Dumb Animals, Boston. 

“Itisausefal volame, both for the owners of the 
Apgoraard other cats. It is tastefu'ly bound ané 
fully illustrated.”--Our Fellow Creatures, Obicago 

“ Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter 
taining full of facts, beautifully illustrated.’’— 
Ameriean Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 

In two different bindings, price $8 and §1.25, »0# 
paid. For sale by booksellers gcnerally, or 


JAMES BROTHERS, Publiskers, 
330 Washingtern “treet Heston, Yass. 








the town, andall went on board the sbips ip 
the harbor, and the Continental Congress took 
possession cf Boston. 

—— Whitefield used to preach in the Old South 
Oburch and many political orations were dell’ 
ered from its pulpit by Warren, Otis, Hancock 
and other patriote. Io 1775 the building was used 
by the British as a riding school for the 
Dregooas. 

——State street in the Revolotionary period 
was known as King street. In 1702 was pro 
claimed in this street the accession of Anve to 
be Q1ee0 of England. A circle in the pavement 
opposite No. 28 marks the spot where te 
Boston Massacre occurred March 6, 1770 

—The State House, located on Bescon Hii! 
occupying the site of Juhn Hancock's c w past 
ure, which was purchss3d by the town and pre 
sented to the State. Corner stone Isid in 1795, 
by Paul R vere, the oration being celivered DY 
Gov. Samuel Adams. Origine! bull'ing ccm 
pleted in 1798, and enst $133 000. New exten 
sion completed in 1895, 1. f ur times the size of 
the old bailding and cost $5,000,000. 

—The Granary burying gioand wee estad 
lished in 1660. The name was cerived from the 
public granary which stood on the south ride of 
the ground. Here were interred the bodies of 
eight of the early governors, the victims of te 
Boston Massacre, the parents of Bepſowie 
Franklin, the first mayor of Bos'on, severs! Riv 
olutionary heroes and many other distinga'sned 
citiz ‘ns and patriots. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 

















...-Oourage! Up your besr! Woeo ye do 
tire, he will bear both you and your burdel.— 
Samuel Ratherford. , 

.---Natare has given to men 076 tongue, do 
two ears, that we may bear from others twice 
as mach as we speak.—Epictetus. 

.---@od in bis g20dness mingles — 
with every day of our life. Lot us scoept, let pn 
clasp to our breast, the cross be offers us. 

nan. 

— Oar little systems bave their day"; = 
come and ,o—now it is this and now it is 7 
new thing, but religion remains from a s. 
yearand from century (0 centary.— Rev. 
pee it be that Providence bas not 8 
nected the permanent felicity of ⸗ pation 3 
ite virtue? The experiment, st lesot. — 
ommended by every sentiment wien oa 
nobles human nature.— Wasbingtons Fare 
— radical vital diffrence between Tm 
socialism of Jesas and macht of weet Os 
modern Socialism, is jast bere: The * 
socialist would change eoharacter by © onan 
conditions, while Obrist woald chapve ma — 
by changing enaracter.—Rov. I. P. Codd * any 

AA 08 Dear patiently our amps at 
their results, which fall avos some 7 2 
years and years, like the sting of & — * 
an ever-recurring stroke apoa⸗ ner 2 unite 
patience will detsc” us trom self-love, & 





us to our heavenly Fatner.—Selected. 
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GOBA CAT. 
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POETRY. 


- — pRrrerine. 
I. 
a dost went drifting slowly 


er tbe starlit sea. 
4 | watoned peneath the moonlight, 


ly, 
4 wondered dream! 
ao g D0 arm to guide ber, 





what aoko 
"me was orifting—paes'ng here. 
II. 
serenely, 
moon gazed down 
*rnett smiles the stare still gave, 
andl saw the boat pees tossing, 
uit on the grav-green wave; 
Then ow ftly arew the darkness, 
Then swiftly came tbe night, 
and the boat, tho’ still I sought her, 
pritted away from sight. 


11. 
wo need to wate ner farther, 
por [could newer tell 
it abe fouod 8 qatet haven, 
Or went out with the swell. 
I think our souls resemhie, 
Oa lite’s strange sea efi sat, 
In drifting sailirg, anchoring, . 
That solitary bat. Eva M. NILBs. 
— — — — — 
THE WINTES GIBL. 
The lucky chap of summer days 
Beyond her memory slips, 
The dean of seasbore sands and sprays— 
she’s chaps now on her lipr! 
You'll qaick infer from this that she 
Has fteit the snowflakes whirl, 
Andsne is qwraoped in far, you 866, 
Toe same sweet winter girl. 


The court where tennis rackets swung 
Is now a drift of snow, 

A willing coart ts paid by tongue 
And pea of fervent bead. 

and as for rackets, when be calis 
Her brother ‘ll raise & whirl 

ot royish remping through the halls— 
The same sweet winter girl. 


gpe’s qaite in biehest feather now! 
You marvel much thereat? — 
A turped-up Drim's above her brow, 
ahe’s feathers on her hat! 
Tbhougd purling brooks are sheets o! ice, 
Bbe’s still a priceless pearl, 
The sugar, spice, of all that’s nice— 
The same sweet winter girl. 
—Roy Farrell Greene, in Leslie’s. 





my Wirk.. 
Trosty, dueky. vivid, true, 
with eyes of gold and bramble dew, 
Steel true and Diade straight, 
Toe great Artificer 
Made my mate. 


Honor, anger, valor, fre; 

A love that life could never tire, 
Death quench, or evil stir, 

The mighty Master 

Gave to her. 


Teacher, tender comrade, wife, 
A ftetlow-farer true throagh life, 
Heart-whole and soul-free, 

The august Father 


Gave to me. 
—Rhert Louis Stevenson. 





LOBD BOSERTS.* 
There’s a lit:le red-faced man, 
Which is Bobs! 
Rides the tallest ’orse ’e can— 
Our Bobs! 
If ic Oueks or kicks or rears, 
Ecansitfor tweoty years, 
With a smile round both "is ears— 
Oan’t yer, Bobs? 


If a limber’s slipped a trace, 
‘Ook on Bobs; 

If a marker’s lost "is place, 
Dress by Bobs. 

For ’e’s eyes al! up "is cout, 

Ao’ a bugle in "Is throat, 

Ap’ you will not play the goat 
Under Bobs. 


’B’s a little cown on driak, 
Ohaplain Bobs; 

Bot it keeps us outer Olink— 
Do.’t it, Bobs?) 

80 we will not complain, 

Tho’ 'e’s water on the Drain, 

Lt’e leads us straight agaip,— 
Blue-light Bobs. 


If you stocd bim on ’is ’ead, 
Father Bobs, 

You could spilia quart o’ lead 
Oater Bobs; 

’R’s Deen at it thirty years, 

An’ amacsinog soureneers 

In the way 0’ slugs an’ spears,— 
Aln’t yer, Bobs? 


What’e does not know 0’ war, 
Gen’ral Bobs, 

You can arst the shop next door— 
Uan’t they, Bobs? 

Oh, ’e’s little, Dut ’e’s wise; | 

'Risaterror{ wis’, 

An’ 'e—does—not—advwer tise — 
Do yer, Bods? 


Now they’ve made a bloomin’ Lord 
Outer Bobs? 

Which was bot "is fair reward— 
Weren’t it, Bobe? 

An’ he’ll wear a coronet 

Where ’is ’elmet used to set; 

Bat we know you won’t forget— 
Will yer, Bobs? 


Then ’ere’s to Bobs Babadar— 

Little Bobs, Bobs, Bobe! 
Pocket-Wellin’ton an’ arder— 

Fightin’ Bobs, Bobs, Buds! 
This ala’t no Dioomin’ ode 
But you've ’elped the soldiers load, 
An’ for benefit bestowed, 

Bless yer, Bobs! 

—Radyard Kip'ing. 

* Verses written In honor of Lord Roberts, 
known as Fightin’ Bobs. and published in the 
Pail Mall Gazette In 1898. The victory over 
Oropjs renews interest in thie description of the 
British Commander in OV⸗at in South Africa. 





Give me no furnace dull and bare, 

Tts only sign of life, hot air; 

Nor steam heat, either, would I take, 

Whose barsh pipes rattle men awake; 

Nor natural gas, whose empty fame 

Is ever tiresomely the same; 

Nor yet & wood fire, whose huge bulk 

Knows of ro pause ’twixt Diage and sulk. 

For me a coal fire, heaved ani giad, 

Which I can poke when I get mad. 
—Ohicago Record. 





In a little faro bank 
Gis all be trusted; 
The bank is running still,— 
But he is busted, 
News. 


⸗ 


A woman’s smile will oft beguile 
The sterner «ex, au tere, 
Bat should that prove a faulty move, 
Just let her shed a tear, 
—Onio State Journal. 








You can’t juége a man by the coat that he 
wears— 
You bave often heard something like that; 
Yet it’s sate to hold back when the coat is a 
sack, 
Topped off with a glossy silk hat. 
—Ohiesgo Record. 


Most war, when ali is said and done, 
Or més not from men bebind a gun; 
Tie waged by heroes in a drove 
Bebind the grocer’s cannon stove. 
me —Obieago Record. 


There dwelis a young man in Kentucky 
Who thinks himseit horrid anlacky. : 
Till the ballets were sped 
His wife tied bim in bed, 
404 now people say he’s not plucky. 
—Ohbicago Record. 








Ordered to Africa. 


All the doors 1 
all except — — buen Still closec— 
thr eft hers ajar 

Ough the night, in case Bob, waking, hac 
called her 

Dame. But Bob had not called; he 
bad slept like a top. 

Presently the gray dawn grew pink, little 
shafts of light crept through the — — 
picking out the pictures ; 
of the On the walls, the mirror 

wardrobe, and the gallant figure of Bob 
himeelf on she mantelpiece, photographed in fall 
Uniform, 

Mother's vigil was ended. She rose soft! 
slipped on her dressing gown and slippers, =n 
stole along the corridor to Bob’s room. 

Bod lay, six foot of Britivn manhood, yellow 
esteem, straight limbed, deep chested, sound 
The few dreams that had visited him/had beep 
aioe the heart of a soldier. Not a shadow 
pine — disturbed his slumbers. He bad been 
and bayonet in thousands,and now they lay 
Sround him like corn after the sickle, and Bob 
smiled and awoke, and saw mother standing 
looking down upon him. It was no unusual 
sight to see her there; yet today something 
stirred in his breast, and Bob put up his arms 

ane Grew her head down to his breast. 
My Daby—my boy!” mother murmured. 
* Oa, my darling! ” 

Bob bore it with admirable grace, but ne did 
not like it—not a littie bit; and as soon as be 
could he wriggied himself free and asked the 
time. 

There was time and to spare, and mother 
said, if he did not mind, she would like to reac 
one of the morning Psalms to nim; it would 
comfort her, she said. And Bob consented, like 
the gentioman he was, and lay still while she 
read, thinking what pretty hair she had—it fell 
in & leng plait right below her waist. Then she 
Kissed him again, and went; and when be was 
quite sure be could count on isolation Bob got 
up and wandered among the litter of uniform 
cases and portmanteaus that lay aboat the fi por. 
Then he toos up his Gieogarry, and, patting it 
Op, regarced bis refisction in the mirror witp 
complacency. And nis pride must be excused, 
for he was a newly fledged subaitera:f twenty 
years, recalled from leave to join his battalion, 
which sailed on the morrow for the seat of 
war. 

Having adjasted the cap at every conceivabie 
angle, be replaced it and continued bis toilet. 
His cheeks were perfectly innocent of beard, 
and twenty minutes saw him fully attired, im- 
maculsteina draad · ao suit, and the stiffesi 
and hg est of shiny white collars. 

Just at this moment a Knock came at the door, 
and bis sister, his janior by three years. entereo 
the room. It was easyto see she had been 
weeping, but Bob expected as much and in his 
heart did not resent it. He put bis arm round 
ber waist and Kissed her. 

** Nearly time to be off,” be cried with almost 
brutal cheerfulness, and turned to strap his 
portmanteau, whistiing a martial ditty. 

Nell sat down on the edge of the bed and sur- 
veyed the array of baggage with mixed feelings. 
Sbe was very proud of Bob. He was a dear 
hero: but if only the war were over and he 
back sgain, crowned with glory! Other giris’ 
brothers had gone, and—well, she would not le. 
herself think. Sbe wished she had been kinder 
to Bob In the days gone by. Now the little, ap- 
thoagbt-of omissions would be ghosts to heunt 
ber conscience till he was back again. Sac 
would like to have told Bob she was sorry, bat 
she knew shat he would lacgh at her for a little 
goose; and besides it would look as it she fel 
this was Indeed goo.by; so she choked back 
the lamp In her throat and sas with Drave eyre 
stoleallg watehiog Bob, who stood in the window 
examining his revolver. 

Bat, strive as she would, she could not check 
the thoughts that the sight brought to her 
mind. Bod with the revolver in his band.—yer, 
bat far away in tae midst of the din and smok- 
of battle, surrounded by the foe; dauntiess, 
wounded, bloody—dying—dying! With a little 
cry she rose to her feet. 

Bob, who had been taking careful aim at the 
gas globe, turced atthe sound. “ Hailo»!” he 
exclaimed, “ what’s up, Nelli? You lock ae if 
you had seen a ghost.” Toen his eyes f llowed 
her gaz. “ Little cowara!” he cried teasingly. 
“I peileve you got funky at the sight of this 
revolver.” 

Nell stopped sborton ber way to the door, 
then she gave @ queer littie laugh. ‘ Well, per- 
haps I did,” she said, and went qaickly tom the 
room. 

Bd went back and finished his packing; then 
be caught up his portmanteauand helmet case 
and wert cosnsatairs. 

In the ball Perkins, the man servant, met bim 
and hurried forward with a scared face. “ Ob, 
sir,’ be cried reproachfully, “you shouldén’: 
really, sir! I wouldn’t have had it happen for 
worlds, sir,” he said pathetically, as he took the 
case and portmanteac from Bob’s bands. 

“On, it is all right, Perkins,” Bob answered. 
with splendid condescension; whereupon one of 
the housemaids, who was a witness of the 
scene, burried off to the kitchen below. 

“ He’s down,” she exclaimed breathlessly, 
“ woarrying of his own portmanteac and looking 
as bandsome and cheerful for all the world as 
if be was a-going to be married, instead of off io 
the war.” 

“ Poor dear!’’ sald cook, as she turned the 
chops; ** poor ingocent dear!” 

Perkins burried down at this moment. “ To 
think,” he cried tragically, “ as he’s strapped hi- 
own traps and carried down his own portman- 
teau, aod he off to the war! I'd have lost a 
wbole month’s wage sooner than this ’ere sbould 
have bappened. Supposing be’s killed, and I’ve 
got to remember that he waited on hisself the 
last morning! ”’ 

* Ain’t ne cheerful?” said Mary, the house- 
meid. “He don’s look as if he meant to be 
killed.” 

“Ob! they none of ’em mean to be killed, but 
that don’t make bullets Dilank cartridges,” Per 
kins answered grimly. 

In the meantime mother had dressed. She 
had borne up bravely throughout. Once, though, 
her lips had trembled; that was woen the soond 
of Bod’s gay whistling nad reached her ears 
Bat even then loving pride bad fiashed into ber 
eyes snd choked dowa sorrow. der boy was 
brave—brave an‘ true; and duty, she knew full 
well, woala fiad bim a bero. 

She woadered if father, who was in the dress- 
ing 100m, could bear the sound. She would like 
to pave called to bim, only she was jast a littie 
burt at bie apparent unconocern at bis son’s de- 
partare. But alter all, she though', he was only 
a@ man; be could not Know @ mother’s heart; bis 
breast had not piliowed the littie sunny head ip 

he years gone by; be had not cried with jy 
when the little feet had taken their first unsteady 
steps across the floor. How weli she remem- 
bered that dey, and how proud sne had felt of 
herson! He was such a fine big baby. She hac 
placed him against a chair, and he bad looked 
up at ber with 'oand eyes of wonder; then, whep 
ber meaning came to bim, he had not hesitated a 
moment, he bad thrown bask bie little bead, and. 
witha scream of delight, walked bravely f>:- 
ward right into her loving, waiting arms. And 
pow—now— She brushed aside her tears, for 
she beard father com ing. 

Father entered the room quickly, but paused 
on the threshold. To tell the tra'b, he had 
thought mother downstairs. He bad been try- 
ing to remember, that day when Bob had ridden 
the new pony for the first time so pluckily, 
whether the lad haa been breeched or not He 
koew the picture was on motber's dressing tabie, 
and be had come into look at it, and there stcoa 
mother witb the photogrs pt in her hand. 

“BHumpb!” exclaimed father, "so you have 
pot gone down?” and his voice was not concili- 
atory, for he felt that every one that morning, 
bimeelf included, was wearing his neart on bis 
sleeve, and a sense of lost dignity was irritating 
bim. 

Mother’s heart swelled at the tone; she put 
down the photograph and looked up at father 
with a look in which reproach snd sorrow 
mingled, and then suddenly she turned aside, 
and her hands busied themselves among the 
bruseés ani trays on the dressing tabie, for her 
quick eye had detected that father was wearing 
od4 boots —a buttoned and a laced-up one, To 
think «fit! He, the soul of precision, to thus be- 
tray bimeelf, But there his abstraction stood 
confessed. And ob, how mother loved bim for it! 





He had been such a stole, too, Well, there was 


She knew his pature, and stood for a moment 
wondering how best to tell him of his mistake 
without anneging him. And presently mother, 


said. “I stumbled over it; I have pat it down 
outside.” Then she waited until she heard 
father swearing softly to himself, Then she 
knew matters would right themselves and went 
downstairs. 


At breakfast somehow nobody had much to 
say. Bob wanted to talk, but felt that his one 
tople—his luck at being sent to the front—would 
Bot be exactly congenial to his listeners. So he 
refrained, and ate a hearty breakfast. 

He wonld carry the memory of bis last meal 
away with bim to the far-off land. The tender 
face of mother, smiling bravely from behind the 
bubDiing, steamiag urn; the dainty spread 
table; the pleasant, juxurious room, with its 
bandsome pictures, the broad bow window, from 
which he could see the dear old garden where 
he had played asachild; the loving eyes of 
Nell beaming upon him across the table. Yes, 
home was home, although he was luckiest sub- 
altern in the service. 

By and by the trap was at the door, and the 

ervants gathered in the halito wish him good 
luck and Godspeed. Bod shook hands with 
them all and thanked them, and then he stood 
with mother inthe porch—alone. He could not 
see ber face distinctly for the mist scross bis 
yes; and the next moment he and father were 
walking quickly down the drive, along which 
the dogcart was going slowly forward to await 
them at the gates beyond. Father remarked 
thatthe new gamekeeper was giving satisfac 
tion, and tbat there was every prospect of the 
covers yielding better sport the next autump. 

“ We shall have you home again before then, 
my boy,” he said. 

* Rather, sir!” an:wered Bob; we shall not 
take long to settle this littie s fair.” 

At the lodge, the gamekeeper’s four boys 
were standing in a row. They had three-cornered 
paper hats on their heads aad woolen swords in 
their hands, and they greeted Bob with sundry 
salutes and burrahs. And Bob lauebed, and 
gave them a penny each. * You must keep ap 
your drilling,” he said. “ Wesnall be wanting 
Dew recruits in the regiment by and by.” 

And thea the gate was opened, and Bob 
climbed to tae back seat of the cart. Far away 
atthe house something flattered white from a 
window, and Bod took out bis handkerchief and 
signalied back again. Then the boys cheered 
afresh, and the trap turned into the lane, and 
bome was already a thing of the past. 

As they drove through the village there was 
not a doorway that had pot scme one standing 
on the threshold to bid him Godspeed. 

“'Tis the young eqaire off to the war,” they 
cried one to tne other,aad the men’s eyes fisshed 
and their voices rose ;but the women’s eyes filled 
with tearsas they saw nim drive past. * God 
keep bim,” they said, “ ana comfurt his mo'her’s 
teart!” For they knew that the mea gave will- 
ingly their lives for their country, but that the 
aiftofthe women was something dearer than 
life. 
And all the while Bob’s he«rt was singing to 
h m; he did not Know that the song had come 
Gown to bim from the long ago time when the 
Sea Kings nad gone forth with their battle songs 
to be the terror and corq 1erors of distant lands. 
Ge dii not know; but so it was, and "twas a 
goodly heritage, of wiica Bob in hig joy and 
impatiencs recked li tie. 

8» the station was :eached and the last goodby 
spoken; and father grasped Bob’s hand, “ You 
will—do your duty,”’ father said; ‘I am sure of 
it.” 

And Bob’s face flushed. “ Thank you, sir,” he 
answered, in a husky voice; “and—my love—to 
mother.”—Oliffsrd Mills, in The Pall Mall Mag- 
az'ne. 








YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TWO LIT'LE GIBLs. 


I’m twins, I guess, cause my Ma say 
I’m two little girls. An’ one o’ me 
Is Good little girl; an’ th’ other ’n’ she 
Is Bad littie girl as she can be. 

An’ Ma says 60, most ever’ day. 


An’ she’s thefanniest Ma! ’Osause when 
My doll won't mind, an’ I ist cry, 
_W’y, nen my Ms she sob an’ sigh, 
An’ say, * Dear Good little girl, good by! 
Bad little girl’s comed here aga !” 


Last time ’at Ma act’ that a way, 
I cried a)l to myse’f awhile 
Out on the steps, an’ pep I smile, 
An’ git my Doll ali ix’ In style, 
An’ go in where Ma’s at, an’ say; 
* Moroirg to you. Mommy dear! 
Where’s that Bad little girl woz here? 
Bad little giri’s goned clean away, 
An’ Good Ili tie girl’s comed back to stay.” 
—James Whitcomd Riley, in Century. 


Bluebira’s Mistake. 


In the sunny Southiend an orange bong ona 
branch of the mother tree. [tewang back and 
forth, looking like a tiny Dall among the green 
leaves. 

A bluebird, who had jast arrived from the 
North Coustrie, i:-w down to see if the bard 
littie ball were something which Mother Navure 
had provided for blasbird’s food. 

“ Nothing to eat,” he chirped. “Too green 
and harc! What are you good for?” 

“TI can’t guess ualess it’s tu bob ap and down 
and swing back and forth on this branch,” ssid 
the orange merrt'y. “ Where did you come from, 
triend bluebird? ” 

“ All the song birds have left the North; and I 
came with them, of course. Snow and cold 
weather I cannot stand. Still, I waited as jong 
as I could for Bettie’s sake,—Bettie the dearest 
little girlin this Deautifol, beautifal world!” 
And he ended with a trill of song waich nearly 
eplit bie little torcat, 

“My mate and I rent the bird house jast out 
side ber window,” he contiaued. “ We pay the 
rent In songs —a metin song and a lullaby every 
day,—v+nd how Bettie ever manages to awaken 
without us during the winter I cannot teil” 
Gere Mr. Bluodird shook bis head disapprov- 
ingly. “Sheis such a sleepy cbild! Ah, you 
should hear our lallabys! Let me sing you a 
Stralo: 

*- Bleep, sleep, Bettie, sleep. 
Twilight ga bers soft and gray. 
Nertiings, wrapped in slumber deep, 
In their cra‘ies swing an4 sway. 
Deeper shadows near us creep ; 
Tiny stare their watch wil! keep. 
Twinkling bright till dawns the day. 
B'eep, siee! 
Bleep, Bettie, sleep!” 

There were more verses, but this was al! the 
orange beard, for the bluebird crooned them so 
tenderly, so drowsily that every orange on the 
tree was sound asleep long before he finished, 
and they were only awakened by the farewell 
twitter of the bluebird, as he fisw off, grea'ly 
plessed with the effect cf bis lullaby. Back he 
oeme next day, to persh on a branch and sing,— 
sing of the sunsbine, the flo were, the sweet, per- 
tamed air ot the Southland. ending wit a song 
about the bright-eye4 littie girl in the North, her 
love for the birds and kindly ways with them. 

“Shall youever see her sgsin?” asked the 
orang®. 

“ Barely!” 
comes,— 








he cried. “When the spring 


“ Swift we wil! fy, 
mae Be * —— ee ; 
'o ttle brown house in e-tree 
Where Bettie ls waiting to Weloome mel’ 


“If you eculd only see the Interest she takes ip 
our nest!” he ebirped. “ All sorts of bits cf 
bright wool and other m*terials for nest.dulid- 
ing sbe will bave ready for us. Of course you 
never can see ber,” with a regretful little twitter. 
“ Tae North is so far away, and you have no 
wings.” 

* True, I have no wings,” said the orange, 
ropefally. “ But I feel q ute sure, if I could jet 
go my hold on this branch, I could roll,—on, 
ever so fast, over and over, until I suould finally 
reach the far Nortb.” 

“Dear, dear, ne!” chirped the bdiuebird. 
“ Why it 's fights and fights away! You could 





pever get there, unless you bad stiong wings 
like myself. Could he, my dear?” appealing to 


Lady Bluebird, who had perehed 
was listening to the discussion. — 


Gouo to the North, I suppose,” he ed 
“ Well, if I could fiy, I should follow. toe is 
nothing forme to do but grow and grow round 
and yellow. What will come next I do not 
know.” 

The orange did this work so well that one ‘ay 
he was sent to the North,—the largest, roundest 
orange in the large box otf fruit. 

“ Who would have guessed that I should take 
a journey?” he thought. * It is almost as good 
as having wings.” 

How round and yellow he looked in the win- 
dow of the fruit store, where he found himself a 
fow Gays later! 

“O mother, may I buy that orange? ” a merry 
voice cried ; and a bright-eyed little girl pressed 
her face against the pane. 

“ Yes, do,” whispered the orange, but too 
softly tobe heard. However, Bettie ran home 
with her orange clasped tightly in her little 
“ Now,¢on’t roll off! ’ she admonished bim, as 
plac )+ Drosd window sill. 
Ontside a pair of biuebirds were hopping op 
the boughs of a tree, watching, with eager ,.eyes 
for crumbs from Bettie. 

“Bee that orange!” chirped Mr. Bluebird. 
“ Ho@it reminds me of the South, and of the 
poor little orange who so wanted to see our 
Bettie!” 

“ Bo sad!” twittered, LadyjBluebird. 

“ It was very painfal, my dear,” nodding his 
head. “ But I bad to tell him, poor fellow! I 
told bim that without wings ne coul1 never hope 
to see Bettie, never reach the North. Now 
listen, my dear. [am going to sing you a song 
about him. It is called ‘The Disappointed 
Orange.’ ” 

This seemed to the orange so very funny that, 
in trying 20t to laugh hard enough to split his 
yellow sides, he rolied on the floor. There Bettie 
found him. I wonder if he told her all about it. 
—Obristian Register. 





Grandpa’s Snuffbox. 


“Ob, dear!” sighed Dilly Burton to her 
brother Jo}, as they were trudging home from 
sobool one day. “Itis sohot! Let’s go into 
grandma’s aud rest.” 

“And get a gingercake, may be,” said Joe, 
wipirg bis sweaty little face. 

“ O Joe, you are always wanting gingercakes! 
Now doao’s you ask grandma for agsingle one! 
It Jen’t polite.” 

And Dilly looked very wiseas she shut ber 
mite ofa biue silk parasol and tapped lightly 
at gravdma’s door. Grandma wae not in the 
kitehen ; but the children went ia,and sat down 
on the wide lounge to rest and wait for her. 

Joe’s eyes were very bright,a0d always very 
restless; anc he had no sooner sat down than he 
espied a small box, black and sbiay, standing op 
a table beside grandma’s work-basket. In a 
moment it was in his hand. 

“O Dilly it smelis just like mamma’s sweet 
box!” 

“ IVs grandma’s snuff,” said Dilly. “ There’s 
phe scent-bean in it.” And the ,children sniffea 
lopg and deep at the powder in the box. 

Then Joe’s nose began to tingle, and the tears 
came into his eyes, and Dilly sneezed. Then 
Joe sneezed, and the powder flew out of the box 
upon grandma’s knitting. 

“Ob, dear! ” cried Dilly. 

“ Dear! dear! ” echoed little Joe. 

“ ab-chew!” 

* Nab-cho! ” 

Joe’s hat fell off, and Dilly stepped on it. 
Then Diily’s hat fell over her eyes and she 
Gropped her parasol. The gray kitten crawled 
out from under the lounge and stared, then rap 
off with a big tall. Jast then gracdma came in. 

“ Why, Dilly! Why, Joe! What are you cry- 
ing sbout? ” 

“ We aio’t crying, grandma. It’s the b-box! ” 
sneezed Dilly. 

“Q1, you silly children!” eried grandms. 
“ You have been at granipa’s E vst Indian root 
that be emelis of for the headache.” 

“ Will it ever stop, graadama? ” cried Dilly. 

“ Certainly,” said granc ma, smiliag a listie. 

Then she took the childrea to the kitchen sink, 
and bathed their poor red eyes and swolle: 
poses till they were q 1lte cool again, 

* Tam very sure, my dears, you will not med- 
Ole any more with things you should po ,” 
grat dma said, as she gave them each a ginge: 
cake and tied oa their hats. 

Ané Dilly and Jos knew they never should 
again,—never.—Great Thoughts. 


oo 


The World Beautiful. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 
- «+ « “Teountitc justaonf 
To try the soul's streuxth on, eauce the man. 
Who keeps one end in view makes all wings 
serve. 
How soon * smile of Goa can change the world! 
How we are made for happiness—how © ork 
Grows play, adversity a ning Hight!” 
—RBobert Browning. 








No visitor to Florence can loiter througb 
briliiant mornings in church or gallery, or take 
long drives wiading up the terraced slopes 
of its enciroling amethyst hilis, without feeling 
the peculiar impressiveness of the poble lives 
tbat bave been iived in ia Bila Fiorense, thai 
are perpetuated by memoriais at every turn. On 
the heights of Fiesole, where loxarious gardens, 
with masses of mag olla and Oleander off sr their 
rich fragrance ana biossome of silver and of paie 
rose, contrasting with the deep biue sky ano the 
soft gray-areen of olive groves,—on these fsir 
slopes Glot'o, as a shepberd boy, tended she p, 
and was found by Oimabae drawing on a rude 
stone. In the old cathedral of Fiesole is the bust 
of Bishop Salu‘ati, whose life of Rindly deeds re- 
mains asa village tradition. Both Milton and 
Gallieo are associated with the Starry antiq ality 
of Fiesole. 

O1 one of the terraces of this height Is the villa 
M. zzi, an old palace where Lorenz: il Magpifica 
lived and employed bis hours q@ith philosophy 
and postry and all that pertained to the higher 
culture. Of this aꝛq 1Jlsite piace, Hallam, writing 
of Florence, says: * Never could the sympathies 
ot the soul with outward natare be more finel) 
t uched; never could more striking suggestion 
be presented to the philosopher and tne states- 
man. Florence lay beneath them: not with al) 
the magaificence that the later Medici have 
given her, bat, thanks to tne piety of former 
times, presenting almost as varied an outiine to 
the sky. Oaoe man, the wonder of Oosemo’s age, 
Bruneileseni, haa crowned the beaantiful city with 
the vast dome of its cathedral, a strastare un- 
thought of in Iraly Defore and rarely since 
surpassed. It seemed amid clustering towers of 
loferior churches an emblem of the Oathoiic 
hierarchy under ite supreme head; like Rome 
iwelf, imposing, uobrogen, unchangable, radiat- 
in~ in ¢qaal expsasion to every part of the 
earth, and directing its convergent curves to 
heaven. Round this were numbered at unt qa! 
heights the Baptistery with its gates, a 
Micnae!l Angelo styled (hem, worthy <f Paradise; 
‘ae tall and richly decorated belfry of Giotto; 
the chureb of the Carmiai, with tne frescoes of 
Mosaccio; those of Santa Maria Novella, beauti- 
fal as @ bride; of Santa Oroce, second only hi 
magp'ficence to the Oatnec ral; of San Marc? and 
San SG irito, another great monument of the 
genius of Bruoeliesch!, the numerous convents 
toat rose within “the walls of Florence or 
were scattered immediate'y about them.” Io 
Santa Oroce is the tomb of Bruno, who, asa 
boy, g*zed on the portrait of Pstrare1 and 
prayed toat he might be worthy to follow him; 
bere is the chapel where the body of Gallie: 
was placed for a generation, until it wes re 
moved to the nave ofthe church. The Palazz 
Veochio, with its ancient motto still decip ier- 
able, ‘* Jesus Onbrist is the King of Florence,” — 
bow all such associations and inscriptions tel! 
thel: story of exalted life and noble purpose al! 
through the ages. In the early years of tre 
sixteenth centary, Floreatines pie¢gsd them- 
selves to have no rv ler Dut the King of Heaven. 
It ts said thatata reat council of the Signoris 
of Florence (the y council),one of the mea- 
bers who preside4 repeated a sermon of Savona 
rola’s almost eatire, aad then, throwing himself 
uporm hie knees, proposed that Jesus Obrist 





should b* king of Florence. Toe tower of this 
old palazzo contains the following inscription: 
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Jesus 
Obristus Rex Glorias venit in pace 
Deus Homo factus est 
Es Verbum caro factum est. 
Obristus vincit, Ohristus regnat, 
Obrietus imperat, 
Obristat ab omni msio nos defendat, 
Barbara Virgo Del, modo memento mel. 

Tn the Palazz> Vecchio is als» the beaatifally 
‘rescoed chapel, with its gold ground ceiling, its 
-eulptared angels and cherubs, its altar where 
Sevonarola knelt the last night before his exe 
cution to receive the sacraments, It was per- 
@itted Savonarola to administer the sacrament 
to his two brethren, Fra. Domenico and Fra. 
Selvestro, and as he elevatad the host he offcred 
-bis prayer: 

* Lord, I know that Thou art that perfect Trin- 
ity, invisible, distinct, in Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. I kcow that thou art the Eternal Word; 
that thou didst ascend the cross 10 shed blood 
for our sins. I pray Thee that by that blood I 
may have remission of my sins,tor which I im- 
plore Thy forgiveness; for every other offence 
and injury done to thie city,and for every otber 
sin of which I may unconsciously have been 
aality.” 

No one cap enter this chapel without feeling 
the consecration that this May nicht of more than 
four hundred years ago has left ‘here. 

Isis related that when the Bisnop of Vasona 
obeyed the orders of the Pope to excommuni- 
cat - Savonarola as he ascended the scaffold. that 
(no bis embarrassment the Bishop said,‘ I sep- 
arate tnee from te church militant and tri- 
ampbant,” adding the last word by mistake, and 
tbat Savonarola replied, * Militant, not triamph- 
ent; your charch is not triumphant.’ 

How these words echo on down the ages! 
“ Militant” but not “triamphent.” Nothing is 
ever triumphsot save the eternal right, save 
moral truth and spiritual purpose. 

The lest words that Savonarola ever spoke 
were in reply to the question, “In what frame 
of mind do you enaure this martyrdom ?” to 
which be answered, “ Tne Lord bas suffsred as 
much for me.” 

All these heroic and lofty lives have left on 
Piorence endurirg traces. Toey illustrate the 
trath of the poet’s words that life 

“I+ jast a stot 

To try the suq.’s streogth on,—educe the map.” 
Olrcumstances and events are the kindergarten 
Objsects,s0 to speak, by means of which the 
spiritual men develops his faculties and learns 
his lessons of persistence and endeavor, of faith 

nd sacrifice and love. Toe world grows r.chber 
in that such lives are lived, snd this statement is 
oota mere rhetorical abstraction, but compre- 
nends the great process of the spiritual advance- 
ment of humanity. All noble purpose and 
spiritual evergy continually conquers new 
epiritaal territory; continually makes the in- 

reasipg possibility «f advance for ali hamanity 
along finer lines of life. Because one man lives 
well all the world may live better. It is the law 
and the prophets. 

Fiorenee, this beautiful “ Flower of all Cities 
and City of all Flowers,” speaks to every visitor 
with myriad voices. Nowhere in all the world 
8 more vividly enforced the lesson that the angelic 
iife ie the only life practicable to man: thath re 
and rot in some vague hereafter ie this life of 
the spirit to be lived: that now is the accepted 
time for all purity of purpose, atl lof.inete of aim, 
and that it is forever true that ne 
* Who Keeps oas alm in view, makes all things 


serve.” 
—Boston Badget. 





BRILLIANTS- 


Rebellion! foul, disbhoporing word, 

Whose wrongful blight so oft has stain’d 
The holiest cause that tongue or aw td 

Of mortal ever lost or gain’d. 
How many a epirit born to biess, 

Hath sunk beneath that withering name, 
Whom but a day’s and hour’s success 

Had wafted to eternal fame! 





—T. Moore. 


(No, 't is) S'ander; 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whose 
tongue 


Outvenoms all the worms of Nile; whose breath 

Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 

All comers ofthe world: Kings, qaeens and 
States, 

Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave 

This viperous slander enters. 





—Shakspere, 


So various is the buman mind; 
Such are the frailties of mankind! 
What at a distance charm’d our eyes, 
Opon attainment—droops—and dies. 
—J. Cunningham. 


That eagl¢’s fate and mine are one, 
Whicb on the ahatt that made him die, 
Esplied a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar £o high. 
— Waller. 








Tender twigs are bent with ease, 
Aged trees do break with bending. 
—BSouthwell. 





Teach me half the gladness 
That my Orain mast koow, 
Such barmonious madness 
Prom my lips would flow, 
The world would listen then, 
Aslam listening now. 
—Shbelley. 


(O», gentiemen), the time of life js short, 

To spend that shortness basely were too long, 

If life did ride upon a dial’s point, 

Still ending at tne arrival of an hour. 
—Shakspere. 








Tbey never fail who die 
In a great cause. The blosk may roak their 
gore; 
Their beads may sodden in the sun; their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle walls— 
Bat still their spirit walks abroad. 


. —Byron. 





If you are out of work or want a better 
orsition, placipg a few lines in the 
Farmers’ Want D-pariment may get you 
jast what you are after. One cent per word 
for ten or more words isn’s much if it should 
get you what you are after. Muke known 
your wants. 





+++ There Was & MAD Wuo traveled straight 
And never mace mistakes, they say. 
Bat be became, ’tis sad to state, 
So lonely that he pined away. 
— Washington Star. 
+++. Now do the’bury little bees 
Improve the,time together 
By feasting on the honey which 
They made in warmer wsather. 
—Obicago Daily News. 








READ and THINK. 





Let a Working 


Farm Library, 





BrainTools at Low Cost. 





Through arrangements with the publ.shers we are able to furnish our 
readers with any of the following books at very reasonable prices. 

They cover many of the most important features of farm management, 
are thoroughly practical, up to date, reliable and thought stimulating. 

Each book is written by a competent specialist under the editorial super- 
vision of Prof. L. H Bailey of Cornell University, and every one of them 
should be in the home of all who aim to carry on a farm in a practical and 
profitable way. They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth bindinge. 


THE Som. Its Nature, Relations and Fun- 
damental Principles of Management. By F. H. 
King, Professor of Agricultural Physics in the 
University of Wisconsin. 303 pages, 45 illus- 
trations. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. A Sum- 
mary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac- 
tice to the Maintaining and Increasing of the 
Productivity of the Soil. By I. P. Roberts, 
Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. 4382 pages, 45 illustrations. Es- 
pecially valuable. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 


THE SPRAYING OF PLANTS. A Succinct 
Account of the History, Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders 
to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects 
and Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- 
tor in Horticulture in the Cornell University. 
399 pages, 92 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


MILK AND ITs PRopuctTs. A Treatise upon 
the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk, and 
the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese. By 
Henry H. Wing, Assistant “~ofessor of Dairy 
Husbandry in the Corns University. 280 
pages, 33 illustrations 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


PLaNT BREEDING. Being Five Lectures 
upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By 
L. H. Batley, Professor of Horticulture in the 


Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations. 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


Address all orders to 





THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT GROWING. By 
L. H. Batley, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Cornell University. 520 pages, 114 illustrations. 
It appeals especially to the horticulturists who 
are willing to have his brain direct and supple 
ment the work of his hands. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 


THe HorRTICULTURIST’s RULE Book. A 
compendium of useful information for fruit 
growers, truck gardeners, florists and others, 
By L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in 
the Cornell University. 812 pages. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


Tue NURSERY BooK. A Complete Guide 
to the Multiplication of Plants. By L. H. 
Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the Cor- 
nell University. 865 pages, 152 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THE ForcinG Book. A manual of the cub 
tivation of vegetables in glass houses. By L. 
H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the Cor- 
neli University. 280 pages, 88 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


GARDEN MAKING. Suggestions for the 
Utilization of Home Grounds. By L. 4. Balley, 
aided by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh and Ernest 
Walker. 417 pages. 256 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THe PRUNING Book. A Monograph of the 
Pruning and Training of Plants as Applied to 
American Conditions. By L. H. Batley, Pro- 
fessor of Horticulture in the Cornell Unive 
sity. 540 pages, 332 illustration 

Price to our readers, $1.10. 
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THE HORSE. 
— ——— —— —— 


+> Blinds” vs. Open Bridies. 


“Let thine eyes look right on, and let 
thine eyelids look straight before thee.” 
This divine declaration, teeming as it does 
with every resource and tangiple reasoning, 
is far better qualified and adeal more liters! 
as a quotation than that used by your New 
York correspondent in his articleto your 
journal of March 6, apropos to the use of 
biiad and open bridles on all harness 
horses. Inthe spirit of the text, ‘Come, 
let us reason togetber.’’ 

Atno time daring the part centary bas 








this subject and theory so perplexed the |. 


road driver and dresser of harness horses as 
at the present time. Every user of this 
magnificent animal inthe main desires to 
use strapping mo 4 comfortabie and becom- 
ing, consistent with the purposes his horse 
is to be put to, yet he is prone to think that 
he “ don’t qaite know aboat it,” asin course 
of his saunterings and drives he beholds 
many different types of equipage, each 
varying in their construction and applica. 
tion, and seemingly regulated entirely by 
the fancy of those in charge. Finally the 
matter in many itnatances is arbitrated by 
the oatfi.ter and onecf the two styles of 
headdress adopted. Uafortuaately this in 
many cases isavery unhappy solation of 
the problem, asa variety of accidents and 
illy appointed turnouts will tastify. 

From an analytical point at the outset let 
us consider what are and have been the 
demands upon the horss since he left his 
native heath to serve men and his purposes. 
Oatside of the tarf, fiaid and army service, 
he has been chiefly employed as a harness 
horse, either for light or heavy draaght 
In each instance the duty mqoired of hia 
and the harnessing of his head has been 
elearly defined. Hahas become subservient 
to man’s wishes, thoroughly domesticated, 
and no longer enjoys the levity and una- 
dorned beauty which clothed him during 
the days of Pharaoh; so whatjare the essen- 
tial qualities and requirements moss con- 
duciva to the comfort of both man and 
beast now he has come to remain with us? 

Let it be remembered right here that “the 
horse is a vaio thing for safety,’’ and not- 
with standing all his acte and capabilities of 
enlisting our affections, he figures first and 
foremost in that of ingratitade and appar- 
ent appreciation, and notraer dating exists 
than the old axiom, * Uatsanda Spanish 
pony rarely agree.”’ Few well-bred horses 
oan bear prosperity. 

Take the farm-bred colt and relegate him 
from the plow and meadow hay to samp'a- 
ous qaarters, fine clothing, the best of diets, 
divorce him from hard work, pat on fine 
harness, then hook him to a ball-bearing 
vehicle, and instead of giving you a pleas- 
arable drive, he will often insist on ranning 
away with you, and as a consideration for 
your kindness in taking him away from his 
home of toil, he will forthwith dash you to 
pleces. If you don’t care to drive him he 
will falfil the promise by feasting on a $10 
blanket, cr loan you the impression of his 
hind shoe as your hand strokes his ramp af- 
fectionately. Hence it will be seen that 
rarely of his own volition is his deportment 
of the best, unless he is made by our own 
methods and devices to obey. 

I should say that first and most indispen- 
sible among those requirements is obedi- 
ance; amenebie to touch of rein, command 
of voice, signal of whip, aud aboveall a 
responsiveness that bespeaks pleasure 
rather than fear. As a compensation for 
all this his harness should be perfectly 
fitting and appropriate, his month treated to 
perfectly applied stes!, absolute freedom 
of head and neck, and a scratinous care 
that he is not irritated by a poor adjastment 
of any of the things which he wears. 

Your correspondent says: “ Jast why 
some man took a notion to put a couple of 
big light obstructors on a horse’s bridle is 
@ conundrum. 
had in shutting off the horse’s view of every- 
thing on the side of him passes ordinsry 
oom prehension. When the wise Creator 
madea horse with eyes, it is only reason- 
able tc presume that he intended that ani- 
mile to use his eyes, that ir, to see with 
them, but the first thing the man does is to 
pat a piece of leather alongside of each eye 
so that the horse cannot see, and nine times 
out of ten if you ask the man, professional 
or otherwise, why he uses a blind bridle, 
his reply will be that his horse gets scared 
in an open bridle.” 


“ How many saddie horses did you ever | 


see that are more scarey than driving 
horses? How many saddle horses did you 
ever see wearing bilad bridles? The fire 
department horses, that certainly have the 
most trying ordeals, as far as fright goes, 
all wear open bridies.”’ 

“Did you ever drivea blind (ebsolately | 
blind) horse? If so, you know how abso-| 
lately he depended on you for guidance and 
control.” 

These statements are calculated to delude 
those who really desire to treat the matter 
intelligently and from ahumane point of 
view. As a matter of fact, the normal 
closed bridle has in its witkar adjastment 
possibilities perfectly adequate to the de- 
ma.‘ds ofthe horse in his harness work, 
and nearly equal to a wide aogie lens in the 
camera, and weall koow thatthis has a 
birdseye scope suffisient for all use in har- 
ness. The biinders are ,not essentially 
“obstractors of light,’ neither is the 
horse’s*' vision, with which he was endowed 
by natare, practically made useless.” 

To many the blinders, winkers or 
blinkers, as they are called, was incorpor- 
ated into the harness solely as a means of 
displaying ornament and heraldic inheri- 
tance, bat this is erroneous. They havea 
fanction, and instead of robbing the eye of 
nourishing light, when perfectly adjasted, 
they simply direct and concentrate the 
vision forward, upon a field where, when 
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most pleasurable carriage horses have beeo 
those most attentive and siraight at ibelir 
work; in jogging required no special rein- 
ing, and whose entire atten:ioa was 
absorbed by the prospect before them, 
conning approaching objects, avoiding bad 
depressions in the roadway, and only hark- 
ing back for an occasional “suck of the 
tooth’ or a kind admonition not to fret, 
rather than lend a constant eye to my per- 
sonal movements in the carriage, misinter- 
pret them, and as ireach for the whip to 
elevate his tall over the cross bar (clear from 
his hocks and the dust), have him hag it, 
jamp and run, cut his quarters, and thereby 
apset himself and the pleasure of the drive. 
TaisI clte as only one of the many instances 
liable when the horse’s attention is un- 
necessarily diverted from his work, and 
which is is often unavoidable with the 
unobstructed che ks on the bridle. 

| Ieclaim thatany and all things back of 
| the crossbar, except asi telegraph to him, 
is sirictly confidential, as faras he is con- 
| cerned, and whenever he interests himself 
| in such, itis invariably at the expense of 
| the driver and the horse’s appearance in 
harness. Every.one who has used both con- 
cedes that continuous use of open bridle 
| tends toward making the horse Jax in style, 
caraless in his gaitand gaz'ng in manner, 
and carriag2ascidents are innumerable in 
most every commuaity, where, bat for the 
use of the open bridle, they might have 
been avoided. 

The only defence among the advocates of 
such is that “the beast was never broken 
to it and unaccustomed to the sights be- 
hind him.” Ba this so, it is, nevertheless, 
a fact these accidents were due to too muca 
observation “aft,” rather than too mach 
“forward.” Meantime, the chances and 
safety of those riding must ever be greatly 
enhanced by the ase of preventive 
methods. 

I must again differ with our friend in his 
theory of fright and itseffect, believing that 
| this lies largely with the individual and can 
| be influenced very little if any by any style 
of bridle “blinds or otherwise.” I can 
recall three different types of so called shy- 
| Ing, dodging or skittish horses, in each in- 
\stance due to temperament, poor mcutha, 
| defective eyesight, and more frequently bad 
| handling. 

You can never avert the shock toa ner- 
vous organization caused first by sound, by 
unrertricted vision. The horse jumps, the 
| damage is done before he has time to “'in- 
vestigate it,’ and in this emergency an as- 
suring word from the driver does more to 
pacificate matters and restore him (rom 
fright than all else, and it mast be admitted 
that ander the accustomed use of the blind 
bridle he is mors responsive and dependent 
upon such word and command thanjin a 
bridle where he relies chiefly upon himself 
and caprice. 

The horse that sees the frightful object 
first, and by means of a high nervous tem- 
perament bolts, simply because he cannot 
stand its ugliness and sound, suffers the 
same spasm of fright, responds fally as 
qalckly to all iss dreadfal phases, and there 
is nothing saved by way of calamity that I 
can see over the horse having some shield 
on his bridle, whereby he sees less of its 
frightfalness and pasees on. Verily the 
danger mostly lies in the “flash of it,” the 
result of the instant, the sensitivaness of 
the individual, the way we treat the emer. 
gency, rather, as I have sald, than tha har- 
ness; but, if it be in the least influenced by 
thie, thea the fall bridle must assist in 
bringing about the desired result, rather 
than the reverse. 

As to the saddle horse: It has been my 
pleasure to own some of Kentacky’s high- 
est type, and [ can say without exception 














driving, his eyes should ever be alert, and 


where, wit freedom of head and neok, it; was that of shying, Like the Western 
is practically anlimited. Trae, if we are to | horses they don’s fancy our rocks by the 


grant him the greatest latitade possible, the | 
entire harness could be abbreviated, the 
reins attached to a nose baad, the breast 
collar and breeching substitated by lug 
girths, but admittedly this would not do,for 
safety ie, and ever must be, a factor in the 
methods used in driving the horse. 

My experience has taught me that the 
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the vice common to those brought north 


road side. I have experimented a great dea! 
trying to correct this unpleasant habit witb 
both bridler, and [ mast say that even uoder 
saddie I have found that blinders were of 
great sid, and rendered the unsightly rocks 
alongside less noticeable, their course was 
moch straighter and the ride more satisfac. 
tory ; yet | rarely use them, not only because 
it is in bad form, bat while on his back | 
impart more confidence to him, and the re- 
sults in a turnout are not so perilous as 
when attached to a vehicle. 

In polo playing, or, in fact, any position 
where definicy is required by rider. or 
driver, the best results are obtained by re. 
stricting the angle of vision to the fore 
ground, which is about all his brain can as- 
similate for the moment, and do it well. 
The open bridle used on fire department 
horses are not used because they can stand 
the strain of a confiagration better; in fact, 
the testimony of three old drivers of many 
years experience in the department, say 
that ‘all steamer horses would do better at 
a fire with closed bridles, but they use the 
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open ones because this they wear in the 


bis makes it a bridie,and so it Js essentia' 
only ae a quick biteb.’’ 

Yes, bave really driven a blind horse,and 
he was * absolutely blind,”’ and bat for the 
tact of my sympathies interfering with my 
*ppreciation, [ can trothfally say that the 
finest dr.ving horse | ever pulled a rein 
over, so far as mouth and manners were 
concerned, was a high-spirited gelding with 
atrotting record of 223, over twenty years 
azo. He was simply one perfect bit of 
watch work so far as manipulation and 
effect goes, and was once sold at a h'ga 
fizureas sound, and accepted by the par 
chaser assuch- Five days later the groom 
discovered the fact that he was “ stone 
blind,” and so reported it to his owner, who 
at once told the former owner (who wa:, by 
the way, waiting for it) what he had dis 
covered. After hearing the gentleman, 
and when he offered to refund to him his 
money, the new owner replied saying, * No, 
you can never have him back ; he is the only 
perfect driving horse 1 ever drove.”’ I re- 
late this merely toshow that it is reasona. 
ble for a horse to give more pleasure to his 
driver when his eyes are kept “ before the 
curtain,’ than those who are permitted to 
look “ behind the scenes.’’ 

Again the writer says: “ To say thata 
horse can see too much is simply foolish. 
On the race track, where every fraction of a 
second counts, it is admissible to use almost 
any kind of an appliance to gain speed, and 
where a horse is apt “ to gape around ” an4 
not stick strictly to business,j a bliin’ bridle 
is permissible because there is no time to 
lose, bat on the road it is altogether 
another thing. He wants to see the object. 
Let him see it. Then he will not get 
soared. .. .” 

* The blind bridle may be a useful appli- 
ance ‘at times ’ for racing purposer, but no 
roai or ca riage horse should ever have 
such an absolutely senseless and useless 
piece of harness on.”’ 

Ifreally think enough has been said to 
satiafy all that sach is possible. A horse can 
see too mach, not for his own pleasure au: 
inclination maybe, but far more than | 
good for him and his charge, and since we 
have for centuries bred and appropriat«d 
him to these channels of usefulness, can we 
not restrict his vision from vice and dis- 
aster, aud yet be kind? 

The theory that continued disuse of the 
organ is detrimental, that the exclusion of 
light results lixewise, that the more the 
animal sees of frightfal objects, the better 
he acts, etc., if it were all so would be rea- 
somable enough, but it is a misnomer, not a 
fact, unless you see fit to call it so. 

Isuppose thata groom might so adjust 
the winpkers that they would completely 
envelope the eye, yet 1 neversaw it in a 


| Notes from Worcester. 

A few moraings azo, ** Old Sport,”’ wish- 
ing to escape the bustie of the city, took an 
electric car on the Worcester and Mariboro 
line out into the country. The ride down 
by Lake Quinsigsmond was all that could 
be desired, and then we went up the adj« 
cent hille, where the breeze from Wacha- 
sett makes one feel invigorated. The 
ancient maiden lady who sat opposite us 
knew everything, ana she enlivened us with 
a conversation about the locality and times 
when she was a girl, which, jadging from 
appearances, was a long while ago. 

We decided to visit Walter Warren, the 
popular trainer and driver, whose success 
last season was indeed phenomenal. We 
found Walter at his stable where he has 
been wintering nine trotters 6nd pacers that 
will contest the purses in the ciroult this 
season. 

First in the list is Baby Strathmore, a 
dainty little piece of horsefiesh, about 14) 
bands high, that has paced in 212. Baby 
Strathmore has won many purses, and for 
game and endurance her likeis not to be 
found in New England. 

Tag Boat comes next and is the property 
of Mr. Brunelle of Worcester. He has won 
a number of purses and stands ready to do 
80 again next season. 

Arius, the property of Mr. Winch of 
Boston, has wintered well and locks as 
sleek as a new dollar,and with a little 
working out will be fit to race for a man’s 
life. 

Marie West, another of Mr. Winch’s 
horses,a four year old, isa beauty, and is 
in good condition. This mare will be heard 
from before the season /s over. 

Minnie (4), by Oxford, and the property 
of Mr. Warren, is a hummer and no mis- 
take. A bay colt sired by Bradford is to be 
started this senson and Walter thinks that 
he is first-class zoods, 

After inspecting five other good ones we 
were invited to an elegant dinner at Mr. 
Warren’s residence, which was provided by 
Mre, Warren, whose cooking is enough to 
charm the most critical of epicureans. The 


dinner hour was whiled awsy by conversa- 
tion with Mr. and Mrs, Warren and their 
fair guest, Miss Mamie Hickey. 

Walter Warren, “ Oar Walter,” is one of 
the mest conscientious of drivers and as 
popular asany inthe circnit. This year he 
bas many new plans and will train on the 
new Worcester track, provided it is fin 
ished early enough. After passing a few 
hours most pleasantly “ Old Sport” re 
turned to the city much r 

Everybody is longing for spring and good 
going so that they can drive on the road 
with a degree of comfort. 

A meeting was held at Springfield, March 
21, and the Worcester Driving Clab war 
represented by Dr. E. E Frost. The tol- 
lowing tracks were represented: North 
Adame, Nashua and Waterbury. After 
some discussion a circuit was formed, con- 
sisting of four tracks, each meeting to be of 
four days daration. The following dates 
were claimed by the different tracks: Wert- 
field, July 3, Aug. 28, Spt. 4 and Ost. 23; 
Holyoke, Jane 26, Jaly 24, Aug. 21, Sept 
17 and Ost. 16; Worcester, July 10, Aug. 7, 
Sept. 10 and Oct. 9; Nashua, Jane 19, Jaly 
17, Aug. 14, Sept. 3 and Ost. 2. 

A meeting of the secretaries of the differ- 
ent tracks will be held in this city April 16 
when they will fix up the various classes 
and arrange the preliminaries. ‘This is 
just as it should be, and no@ with the new 
track finished Worceter sbould be the 
meceoa for all horsemen. It iseasy of access 
and borses fre'ghted here do not need to 
come through Worcester, as there is a spur 
track at Barber’s Crossing and the various 
roads can switch off upon it. 

In conversation with my friend George 
Wesson he called to mind an event wherea 
horse that never won a heat got a race that 
he really was not entitled to. It happened 
atthe old Fall Moon track, over 45 years 
ago, and came about in this way. Joho 
Langley gavea pureefor a field of three 
gray borses, Oar Wheel, Lady Lungley and 
Tom Hyer. Johnpy Blankenhorn drove 
the former. Georg: Wesson had Lady Lang- 
ley, atd Charlie Toartelotte handled the 
reins over Tom Hyer. 

In the firet heat, while coming down the 
stretch at the finish of the mile, Car Wheel 
being headed by Tom Hyer, the driver of the 
latter pulled across to the pole, and caused 
Car Whe?! to pu'l av. Charges of fou! 
driving were made, and Tom Hyer was dis- 
tanced, giving the heat to Car Wheel. 


The next heat was won by Oar Wheel. | 


The third heat was started besween Car 
Wheel and Lady Langley, and it was a hot 
struggle. Car Wheel was beating down the 
streich when suddenly at the distance 
George Wesson sang out to Horn, “ Johnnie, 
Gon’s you pull in to me.” Whereupon 
Jobnoie Horn pulled Car Wheel across the 
track to the pole, thereby shutting Lady 
Langley off. Wesson preferred charges, 
and Car Wheel was distanced. Lady Lang- 
ley, who hadn’t taken a heat, won the race, 
and the knowing ones went home broke. 

A number of our horsemen, including 
E. 8. Pierce, attended the Bates sale held 
in New York this week. 

My friend, James Clark, drives a good one 
these spring days, ani woe be unto the 
driver who pulls outon him when on the 
road, He mast trot for all he’s worth and 
then perhaps not get by. 

Oar speedway is as yet a dead letter. It 
is impossible to drive on it with any degree 
of comfort. When it will be finished no one 
knows. When it was begun it was thought 
that horsemen would have a place to speed 
on, but such is not the fact. The old Mill- 
bury road in its palmy days was the best 
speedway that Worcester ever had, and the 
men who then drove trotters were the best 
men that ever drove, to say nothing of 
horses and drivers that came from Provi 
dence and Boston. 

Old anele John Sherman with his flowing 
white hair wesa grand old sport who has 
never been «qualed. The trotting races to 
saddie that took plece then and in which 
Dan Mace, George Wesson and Bill Wood- 
roff drove, were the greatest sight on earth. 
Tieir equal will never appear agair, and 
that was 50 years ago when “Old Sport ’”’ 
was jast beginning to like trotters. 








L¥s8 THAN HALF tne price of straw is one 
reason why you should ase German Peat Moss 


ict BRED 
wT ROTTERS 


AT AUCTION 


Not having sold any of m 
Stock for the last two — 
I shall sell a large draugh 
from my Stud, consisting of 
Young Driving Horses, 
Brood Mares. 

Colts and Fillies, 
all highly trotting bred, some 
time during the month of 
April. Particulars jater. 


J,S,MCELWAIN, Holyoke, Mass 


EDGEWOOD FARM, 


Trotting bred Colts, Geldings, 
Fillies, etc., for sale, by Pedlar. 
2.18 1-2, Electwood 14074, Alcan. 
tara, etc. Address 

W. H, MOODY, 
North Grafton, 
Worcester County, Mass. 








For Sale at Bargain Prices 


Three Matched Pairs, 


LOT 1 Pair gray mares, five yeare old, 15.8, jong 
* tails, splendid action, trotting bred, per 


fect in disposition, with courage to road 12 miles ar 
hour. A thoroughly good pair of hor*es of the wear 
and tear sort. Price @86@ sound. 
LOT 2 Yairof bey mares, fosied 1894 and )*9% 
e 15.2 bands, troteuing bred, with tails teucb- 
ing the ground. This pair of mares are ful! sisters 
and it is aimost impossible to tell them apart 
exac ly alike in size, color and disposition. They dc 





not possess extravacant action, but can road!) miles 
an hour and Beep itup ali day. I be leve they can 
gO a greater distance in 10 hours aud do it easier 


than any pair of horses I have ever driven. Toeir 
conformation is exactly alike and faultiesr, and it 
would be hard to finda more closel)-matched an¢é 
desirabie gentiemen’s road team. Thoroughly eity 
broken, can trotafali mile in 2.50. Price g4ee 
sound. 
LOT 3 Pair chestnat gelding, fosied 1894 and 
+ 1896, 15.9% hands, loug tails. A fiesh pair 
with beautiful heads and necks; high ali ar 
action, perfect manners, and are up to 12 miles an 
hour. Suitabieforadostororligh family driving 
This pair is a little thin in flesh and with light wort 


and proper care will grow intoagrand young pair 
of useful horses. Having wh'te markiugr, they are 
very attractive in appearance. Full brothers 


Price S85@ a und. 

These horses are city broke, sound and reacy 
immediate use. Come and ride behind them. They 
are priced very low to effect immediate sale 

REV. J. W. ARSEY, 
6828 Broadway, HKingsion, ™. ¥ 


BELLMAN, 2.14 


. -DURINC 1899 


10 BELLMANSG made pew race records! 
on half-mile tracks) averaging under 2 2' 

Only 8 living sires had more—yet these Be!) mans are 
all out of dams with neo performers by « ther sires 

All save one out of dams witb no +pecia! speed 

All were driven by «trangers avoiding fast records 

All beantifal bavs and browns averaging 15% bands 

20° BELLWANS never trained on tracks for 
sale, s0me can beat 3.90 now, and ai! patural'y ‘as! 

All bays and browns, sound, handsome anc of fine 
size. 

BELLMAN’S fee remains at $50 during 1900 
For particulars, address 








for horse bdDedding. C. B. Barrett, importer 





45 North Market street, Boston. 
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WESTFIELD, 


HOLYOKE, 


CONTINUOUS RACING FROM JUNE 19 TO OCT. 27. 


NEW ENGLAND HALF-MILE CIRCUIT, 


WORCESTER (Mass ), 


NASHUA, N. H. 








NASHUA, 





single instance, but under ordinary and 
liable circamstances it would never cocur, 
especially with free use of head and neck, 
then there is absolutely nothing to prevert 
his adopting even our friend’s suggestion to 
* let him see it.” | 
Do not understand that I aver that there | 
is no field for the light and tasteful open | 
bridle. On the contrary, I believe there ir, 





and in this capacity I consider it well nigh 


siodispensable. [ts first use: in harness 


traces to the chariot races of ancient Rome, | 
but were confined to the harness worn ip 
these contests exclusively, the blind bridle, 
however, being always used in other 
vehicle harness, particularly in etate trap- 
pings, with fall regalia, postilions and out- 
riders, and it is a significant fact that they 
have been very much in evidence ever 
since at all fall-dress functions. 

1 belleve today they are and should be of 
incalculable value to the Ilight-harness 
horse in his races, also in exhibition miles 
with pace maker, for it is in this work that 
the important interest is behind and beside 
him, where without winker cheeks he can 
be perfectly apprised of the moment and | 
the position of his contestants. Trae, many | 
track horses act better in their races when | 
holding the pole with goggles and visors, | 
because the shadows of the “rail birds” | 
and “‘ swipes” are so vivid while the sun is 
shining they are afraid to step on them. I | 
noticed the “white phantom,” Bessie | 
Bonebill wore them in her race at Kead- | 
viile last fall, in order to keep her place in | 
“sooripg and gettingaway’”’ Her driver | 





‘says they alded her; if so, 1 think then the | 


blinkers would assist her in road work, or, : 
in fact, any horse with the shying tenden- 
cles, and wherever ‘they try it, they will | 
certainly strengthen the rational custom of | 
asing such, certainly in family and pleasure | 
driving. | 
Confessedly there are many idiosyncracies 
that the bridle, no matter what its form, is 
not responsible for. Bat bafore abandon- 
ing blinders in the carriaze .harness, that | 
have under such varied circumstances saved | 
us from disaster, let us search further | 
among the straps, and there institute cur. 
reform: I refer to bits, checks and hoppler, 
that comprise the ¢quipment of some of the | 
most intelligent and reputeble handlers of 





stall, where it isa halter, on a pole a snap 





today. GroreE SAMUEL TUCKER, 
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Compact circuit, best of tracks, good stable accommodations, short ships and best of facilities for 
in each city. Classes and Purses announced later. 
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JULIUS KNIGHT, Worcester. 
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Perfected 
Me Murray 
Sulky. 
Weight 30 to 35 'be. 


Fastest Sulky Made. 


8 styles for 1900, 30lbs.and up. Bettr 


SU LKI ES than ever. Frices low. 


. ‘ ad a t! 
JOG CARTS frida weight 60 Ibs. Curbion or 


pneumatic tires. 


for fancy driving 


PNEUMATIC WAGON Bhi? Song. 


better wa, 01 made. 


NEW 1900 CATALOGUE 
For the asking, with lowest prices. 
ments for ola style sulkies. 


THE McMURRAY SULKY CO.. 


We furnish attach- 
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